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FOR A NERVE TONIC 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., 
‘I regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
1 nerve tonic. I have used it freely with most 
cellent results.” 


Says: 
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| eens of Meetings Occurring During 
| New York Yearly Meeting. 
| 


SEVENTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 25 : 

10a m. —Meeting of Ministers and 

3 p. m. - 

8 p. m.— First-day School Association 

FIRST-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 26: 

10 a. m.—First day School. 

1l a. m.— Meeting for Worship. 

4 p. m. = 

8 p.m.—Young Friends’ 
York and Brooklyn. 

SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 27 

10 a. m. —Yearly Me eting y Busin ess Session 

3 p. m. ; 

8 p. m.—Meeting of Yearly Meeting Fducational 
Committee. Address by President Chas. 
DeGarmo, of Swarthmore. 

THIRD DaY, FIFTH MONTH 28: 

10 a, m.—Yearly Meeting 

3 p.m. . " 

8 p. m.—Meeting of Yearly 
thropic Committee. 

FoURTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 29: 

10 a. m.--Meeting for Worship. 

230 p.m —Anniversary Meeting at Flushing. 

8 p. m.—First-day School Association. 

| FIFTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 30: 
10 a. m.—Yearly Mee ting 4 Busine ss Session 
op. m 


Elders 


Association of New 


Business Session 


Meeting’s Philan- 
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izzie J. Lambert, 
SHOEMAKER, 
533 N. Eleventh Street, 
Philade!phia. 


Successor to E. 


| Millinery, 
AROLINE RAU, % Sfindelphia. 
Plain [lillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND 


ARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


120 Wallace Street (first door ab. Franklin 8t., 
' 


south side), Phila. 

AD ITS P CTU RE TAKEN, CABINET SIZK,— _ 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. Peane- 


STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOBS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


TO RENT. 


A Furnished House in the most desirable 
of West Chester, Penna., for the summer 
| ticulars address GILBERT COPE, West ¢ 


| WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 





part 
For par- 
hester, Pa. 


iii | 


| Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


' 1624 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J ANTED.—IN SMALL FAMILY IN WEST 
Philadelphia, a capable woman for geveral 
housework. To one who wil) appreciate 
kindness, and willing to take a general interest, a 

good home and wages will be given. Address, 
+ he Wey Bene Green street, Philadelphia. 


Ly OUNG 
home 
sex Co. 


LADY WANTS W RITING TO DO AT 
Address N.8., New Market, Middle- 
, New Jersey 


SI. DQ 


W AN’ T ED ON FIRST MORTG AGE 

, per cent. interest per annum 
Se sem-iannually. Fire In- 
surance Policy accompanies. An excellent invest- 
ment Apply to Charles Palmer, P. O. Box 318, 


Chester, Pa. 
companion, managing housekeeper, 


A ‘eptress of a schoo! 


dress H., 77, 13th 


AS 
or pre- 
Good references. Ad- 
Avenue, Newark, N. J 


YOUNG WIDOW WISHES POSITION 


NL oO WERS—$1.00 COLLECTIONS BY MAIL. 20 

k Tes toses, .0 Single or Double Geraniums, 

1a8, 20 Coleus, 20 Crysanthemums, 

Can take five of a kind at the 
BUTLER NURSERIES, 

Vineland, New 


—10 for i ents. 

same rates. 

Jersey 
{ OOD OPENING FOR 


INTELLIGENT PERSON, 
W With some capital. 


Poultry and berry indus- 
try Home market Address GEORGE 
CHESTER, Plainfield, N. J. 


JY ANTED.—A SMALL FAMILY TO TAKE A 
\ comfortably furnished house, in one of the 
most desirable parts of West Philadelphia. 
Rent given in exchange for board of present occu- 
pant, a woman physician, who wishes to reserve 
the use of three rooms. Address, with reference, 
No. 26, this office. 


509 SwEDE STREET 
NORRISTOWN, Pa 


John Faber Miller, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in 


Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


To Teachers. 
Friends’ School, 4th and Green Sts., Phila. 


As this schoo! will be laid down as a graded school 
at the end of present term, the Committee will re- 
ceive applications from any qualified member of 
the Society who may desire to ce ntinue it on his or 
her own behalf, to whom the free use of school 
rooms, furniture, and text-books will be tendered 
Address with references, ANNA M. GRISCOM, 
Clerk, No 622 Marshall street 


~ Bi-Centennial 
New York Yearly Meeting. 


The Bi-Centennial of the establishment of New 
York Yearly Meeting, at Flushing, L. I. in 1695, 
will be celebrated at Flushing, on Fourth-day, Fifth 
month 29, 1895, at 2.30 p. m 

PROGRAMME: 
by Mary S. Kimber 
tICAL SKETCH, by James Wood 
Position of Woman in the Society of 
riends,”’ by Marianna W. Chapman 
PAPER: ‘‘ What the Societv of Friends has 
complished for the World,”’ Aaron M. 


Trains for Flvshing from 34th Street Ferry, New 
York, every hour from 9.20 a. m. to 1.20 p. m., and 
atl.50 p m ai train will leave Long Island 
City on arrival of the 1.30 p.m boat from 34th St. 
Time from East 34th Street, New York, to Bridge 
Street, Flushing, 31 minutes 

Fare from New v York, Tout id trip 
to be had at ticket office or of the undersigned. 
Lunch will be provided at the meeting-house for 
Friends, arriving bé f re the special train. In order 
to make proper provision for seating the audience 
seats will be assigned by ticket only. Application 
for same should be made on or before the 25th of 
Fifth month to 

ROBERT I. MURRAY, 
499 Broadway, New York, 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
666 Columbus Ave , New York, 
Committee 


POEM 


Ac- 
Powell. 


Spec 


31 cents. Tickets 
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IN PRESS. READY SOON. 


A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Published by Friends’ Book Association for Fhila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association 
Price, 35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Associa'ion, 1500 Race St, Phila. 99 447% 44%, 
foo PURE 


A Tellurian for $3.00. To cleanse matting, use four tablespoonfuls of Ivory Soap shavings 


Isaac T Johnson, Principal of Friends’ School, 


Wilmington, Del.. says of it: ‘ {think it one of the . : . 

moet wasted places efappacntus we have. 1 heartily and a handful of salt to a pailful of warm water. Rub the matting 

recommend it for use in every school room.” ; . 
Designed and made by with a cloth or sponge well squ -ezed out. 


WILLS PASSMORE. 
FAIRVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. | 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 
SCHOOL 


WHEN WINTER COMES 
the furnace needs an enormous supply of fuel. The 
JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 
will do better work, with 24 the fuel. Send for Catologue No. 6 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
50 Beekman St., New York. 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of Canning 
- - » Fruits and Vegetables - 


Fruits too ripe for transportation may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar, retaining form and flavor. Auy per- 
son can successfully operate. For particulars address, 


JOYN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A book of | rec ‘eipts by Mrs 8. 7 Rorer, given with each Canner sold. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing _ 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 








Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue an ‘particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
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For Boarding and a Pupils Just now, as you have the time to give 
. P * Both Sexes. the subject careful consideration, correspond with i 
Moor Jonktatows, Fo., 30 miles | Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [®& Baugh G Sons Company, 
ates Cis eae On Abioaton Monthly Meeting. able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai ae ii 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, Chemicals. OO wre Sr EOE» 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, oes Philadelphia 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- | and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- Saene manenee ; 
ing pupils. Students admitted at anytime. Send | posed of the question. er ie . 
for seeuless to LOUIS B. AMBLER, oc nd canara Te 7 = 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER Jenkintown. P ial — 99 
; t, Sec’y, enkintown, Pa. sé 
Ogontz, Pa. , einen ied: The Quaker Ideal. 
anreaeneeeineepaett NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 4 bgt 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY | LO ’ 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care MEETING OF FRIENDS. Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 


60 cents. Imported and for sale by 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- | ew puildings, with all modern conveniences; 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has px cfect san- | extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 


, k Association 
itary arrangements. Exce ent corps of instructors. three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, | Friends Boo ” 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and | gnq the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological | 8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


R easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | jahoratories; manual traialag. Special care will | —— 


New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- | 94 given to the moral and religious training of the 
lars, address 
“CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INsTITUTE, _ | Paplls by teachers ‘ho are, contemet tos | Religions Views of the Society of Friends 
Chappaqua, N. Y. ; 7 
GEORGE L. MARIS, dotsnninan A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions at Chi- 


ae — seccaiaiis cago. Ninth month 19th, 1898 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) By Howarp M. JENKINS. 








Leafiet, (23 , Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL Friends’ Academy, | ope). Price, cents single copies; 50 cents for 3; 
. | Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. | 76 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
One of the toremost and most successful schools in A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
the Un‘ted States. Ideal location. The best of | Thorough courses preparing for admission to one | 921 ARCH OrREET, Philad’a. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments | college, or furnishing a good business edygation. — —-- 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. | Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per sch year. 





And only 5.00, Per Petiite Pe bothvtacipal. | REET Py a ES S. F. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 











iil ress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
University Extension Summer Meeting, - mone est Valley, Long Talaind. Wall P 
~ - » on Sixt nd Ninth mon yj 
, PHILADELPHIA, JULY 1-26. | Setween “FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, a apers 
Six DEPARTMENTS : A Literature and itor; Glen Cove, Long Island. and 
(Greek year). svychology. C. Music. D. Bio’ ogy. | 
E. Civics and Politics F annotate L Do ae ee 2 
Courses by He Carter Ad s, Mart . D’Ooge, | 
pian Hot iaie Jone W'wacietaae Reel | A QUILA J. LINVILL, eee ee 
G.M lton, Albert Sh , Woodrow Wilsor and + 
thirty additional lecturers For "full information | 1244 N. Ninth Street. AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
— —T ‘in §) Fifteenth St, Phil a'a. | Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. BEDDING 
ae eS , 
: TU 
FRIENDS SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES FURNI RE, 
SUPPLIED WITH CURTAINS, ETC. 


TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILAD», | 1927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XX. 


We (Quakers) have to show that the Christian code, 
in all its loftiness and goodness, is for nations as well as for 
individuals. We have to teach Christian people the duty 
—not of non-resistance, but—of moral resistance. We 
have to make it plain to them that there is a right anda 
Christian way of fighting,—a right way of asserting both 
personal and national rights ; and that the gospel principle 
of Peace is very far from being a spiritless and cowardly 
surrender. WILLIAM POLLARD. 

From ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism.’’ 


‘NOTHING TO LIVE FOR?” 


NOTHING to live for? Soul, that cannot be, 

Though when hearts break the world seems emptiness ; 
But unto thee I bring, in thy distress, 

A message, born of love and sympathy, 

And may it prove, O soul, the golden key 

To all things beautiful and good, and bless 

Thy life which looks to thee so comfortless ! 

This is the word: ‘* Some one hath need of thee.’’ 


Some one—or who or where I do not know; 

Knowest thou not? Thenseek; make no delay! 

And thou shalt find, in land of sun or snow, 

Who waits thee, little child or pilgrim gray ; 

For, since God keeps thee in his world below, 

Some one hach need of thee, somewhere, to-day. 
—Emma C. Dowd. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

THE meeting for ministers and elders convened Fifth 
month 11, beginning at 10a. m.,and holding two ses- 
sions. The representatives were all present excepting 
eleven, for five of whom good reasons for absence were 
given. Minutes were read for William M. Way, a min- 
ister from Little Britain Monthly Meeting, endorsed by 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting ; one for Isaac Wilson, a 
minister from West Lake Monthly Meeting, Ontario ; and 
one for John L. Griffen, an elder from New York 
Monthly Meeting. A number of Friends were very ac- 
ceptably present without minutes, amongst whom were 
Robert and Esther H. Barnes, from New York. John J. 
Cornell also was present during the morning session, and 
gave an earnest and tender exhortation to Friends to 
meet in the coming yearly meeting the concerns of the 
day and hour with courage and faithfulness, and not let 
discouragements enter to hinder the work. Relative to 
the Query concerrting the attendance of meetings, he 
counselled patience and care and social visits to such as 
might /ee/ just as much care to attend meetings, but 
who could not control the circumstances that prevent 
their attendance. 

Another Friend, upon the same subject, gave his 
testimony to the value of attending meetings, and said 
he had faithfully performed that service ever since he felt 
convinced that it was his duty, but that he found it a 
much more difficult task to live right every day and every 
hour. That was the test by which we should all be tried. 
Concern was also expressed that we should be all alive. 
Life was good, life was beautiful, and the Church of 





| later. 
other meetings the attendance was less. 





Christ was made up of Aving members. We must not be 
discouraged over imperfections, but keep the mind turned 
upward, all the time trying ‘‘to think God’s thoughts 
after Him.’’ 

A memorial minute was forwarded from Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting relative to our deceased friend, 
Abigail R. Paul, a valued minister ; one who had served 
this select meeting as assistant clerk for many years ; in- 
deed, we are told she was the first and only woman who 
had ever sat at the clerk’s desk in this body. Much ex- 
pression was given as to her valuable character and 


| service, and the minute was directed to be placed on the 
| records. 


William Wade Griscom desiring to be released 
from the clerkship, Bennett S. Walton was appointed to 


| that service, with Sarah Ann Conard to assist him. 


Much good counsel was given during both sessions, 


| and but for the difficulty of hearing in the Cherry street 
| end of the house, where this body meets, the meeting 
| could be classed as one of more than usual profit. 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, FIRST-DAY, I2TH. 


The very sudden change in the weather, and severe 
storm, on First-day morning, affected the attendance, no 
doubt ; but Race Street meeting-house was filled long be- 
fore the hour, and the doors closed against those coming 
The Cherry Street house was nearly full. At 


In Race-street, Isaac Wilson spoke, taking the text, 
‘* He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved.’’ He 
said that the salvation of the human soul is the one ab- 
sorbing theme of all religions. The first question is, 
What do I need to be saved from? ‘There is nothing 
mysterious about it. One thing is to be saved from mere 
theological opinions. We wanta salvation that will pre- 
serve us from evils that are around us and keep us free 
in every word, act, and deed. We need a Christianity 
that will gain such a power that it will disabuse all feel- 
ing of jealous anger, and everything that is antagonistic 
to love. Baptized means, in my mind, putting on Christ 
and living it among men. We need not go to a neigh- 
bor to inquire how to be saved, but should ask in the 
closet of our own heart. Perhaps the first thing that 
would be answered would be to cease to do something 
that other men are doing. Let this be a season of spir- 
itual baptism with us this morning. Not alone because of 
the word spoken, but of a little more thought in the 
heart. Such a salvation as this realized in the human 
soul will be altogether sufficient, both for this world and 
the world to come. 

Mary Travilla, of West Chester, followed witha short 
sermon on the same general subject. Allen Flitcraft 
spoke ; ‘‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty.’’ 
Lydia H. Price presented the text, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God.’’ If we would move 
the world to righteousness, we must individually come 
into this purity of heart. If bread is so necessary for 
the support of the outward body, think how necessary 
that there shall be support for the soul. Jeremiah Hay- 
hurst, of Lambertville, N. J., spoke upon ‘‘ Obey and 
thy soul shall live.’’ Isaac Wilson then appeared 
in supplication. The meeting closed with a sermon by 
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Matilda E. Janney, in which she said : ‘‘ If there be aught 
of jealousy, envy, or selfish thought, put it away ; think 
of some dear, sweet thing you can do for some one.’’ 

In the Cherry street house, Thomas W. Sheward, of 
Wilmington, broke the silence by offering prayer. Peter 
Smedley, of West Chester, took for his text: ‘‘ I am the 
vine, ye are the branches,’’ and spoke of those who are 
dead branches, and of no use in the world, because they 
are nof rooted in Christ. Samuel S. Ash said that the 
manner of worship among Friends is a protest not so 
much against formalism as against the superstition of for- 
malism. ‘Thomas W. Sheward then made a brief appeal 
to all to be faithful to the measure of light that is given 
them, after which the meeting concluded. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS, SECOND-DAY, 13TH. 


The meeting for business began on Second-day morn- 
ing, at 10 o’clock. In men’s branch there was about the 
usual attendance. After the meeting had gathered, Allen 
Flitcraft expressed his gladness that we were again privil- 
eged to gather in this manner. ‘The list of representa- 
tives being called, twelve were absent. Minutes for 
visiting Friends were read. Nathaniel Richardson, 
Walter Laing, and Allen Flitcraft extended a welcome 


to them. ‘The epistles were then read from five yearly 
meetings: New York, Baltimore, Genesee, Ohio, and 
Illinois. That from Indiana had failed to reach the 
meeting. Several Friends expressed their satisfaction 


with the matter contained in the epistles. A committee 
was appointed,—about thirteen persons from the body of 
the meeting,—to bring forward the essay of a reply to 
them, and to assist the clerks in gathering the exercises. 
It was proposed and approved that the afternoon meeting 
be held from 2.30 to 4.30, instead of 3 to 5, as heretofore. 

At the gathering of the meeting in the afternoon, 
Edmund Webster, on behalf of the representatives, re- 


perted that they were united in proposing Emmor 
Roberts for Clerk, and Alfred Moore and Isaac H. 
Hillborn for Assistant Clerks, which nominations were 
united with. The representatives also nominated a 


committee to examine the treasurer’s account, nominate 
a treasurer for the coming year, audit the accounts of the 
Trustees of the John M. George Bequest, etc. The 


Clerk then announced that there was a communication 
addressed to the meeting, which should be read at this 
time. It was from Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, and 


enclosed her check for two hundred thousand dollars, to 
the order of Edmund Webster, Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting, the amount to be applied to educational and 
other purposes. The communication is as follows: 

‘To Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, held 
at Race and Fifteenth streets, the sum of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars is donated from the estate of Samuel Jeanes, to be devoted to 
educational purposes, to libraries, and the encouragement of literature 
on subjects moral, scientific, and truthful; and for the support of 
Monthly Meeting Schools, under the management of members of the 
Society of Friends, located in districts where Friends are in sufficient 
numbers to require the use of school buildings, and beyond the limits 
of the City of Philadelphia.” 

The meeting accepted the gift, and after some con- 
sideration of the subject decided to appoint a nominating 
committee to formulate a minute acknowledging the gift, 
to bring forward the names of Trustees of the Fund thus 
created, and to recommend to the Yearly Meeting, either 
this year or next, a plan for its use, under the general 
directions of the donor. The nominating committee was 
then appointed, four from each of the quarterly meetings 
The report of the Committee on Education-and Schools 
was then read. It will be published in full. Upon con- 
sideration of the fact that this committee was last ap- 
pointed in 1890, it was decided to revise it at this 
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time, and a nominating committee was appointed to 
bring forward new names. ‘The session closed a little 
after 4.30. 

In women’s meeting, in the morning, there were but 
few vacant seats, and these only in the upper benches up 
stairs. As the meeting gathered into silence, a Friend 
offered prayer. The clerk, Sarah Griscom, upon reading 
the opening minute, referred to the vacant place of our 
friend Annie Caley Dorland, who has for a number ot 
years been found punctually at her side in the service of 
assistant clerk, and in this connection a Friend quoted 
from Whittier, 

‘© The gospel of such a life is more than books or scrolls.’’ 
The representatives, upon being called were found to | 
present except twelve. For the absence of four sufficient 
reasons were assigned. 

A committee was appointed to examine the account 
of Annie Griscom, Treasurer, also a few Friends to assist 
the clerks in collecting the exercises of the meeting 
Epistles were read from our sisters of the Yearly Meeting 
of New York. They record an increasing willingness on 
the part of the younger members to take a share in the 
duties of our Society, also that many Friends have been 
actively engaged in labor among the poor, the oppressed, 
the erring, and the ignorant; and we are reminded that 
in all these right services it must be constantly borne in 
mind that the branches can bear fruit om/y as they abide in 
the Vine. Minutes for Friends from other yearly meetings 
were read, as mentioned in the report of Seventh-day, and 
also for Clarkson Heacock and his wife, Elizabeth B 
Heacock, members from West Monthly Meeting, Ohio 
Much gratitude was expressed for the presence of these 
Friends, as well as for those who are here without 
minutes. 

The epistle from Ohio Yearly Meeting informs us that 
their reports show an increase of interest among their 
members. They have been exercised at the increase of 
the war-spirit exhibited by the willingness to impose a 
military drill upon the pupils in the public schools. With 
a view to good fellowship with our English Friends they 
had sent a copy of their extracts which was received in 
a kindly spirit, and several pleasant letters had been ex 
changed. 

From Indiana Friends we received a lively and inter- 
esting epistle, citing us to obey the injunction: ‘‘ See 
thou imitate no man, only in faithfulness.’’ The value 
of our ancient practice of silence was emphasized, for in 
silence our hearts are opened to receive the impressions 
of our Heavenly Father. A Friend testified to the value 
of silence in trying times in our family life, when hearts 
may seek for strength from the unfailing Source. 

In the afternoon Hannah Marot, on behalf of the 
representatives, reported that they were united in pro- 
posing Sarah Griscom for clerk, Matilda Garrigues for 
assistant clerk, and Elizabeth H. Comly for reader, with 
which the meeting united. 

The epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting was read. 
It gratefully acknowledges the inspiration of visiting 
Friends. Their various committees are doing active 
work ; the Press Committee reported that success was 
crowning the efforts of those engaged in this reform. 
The epistles from Genesee and Illinois Yearly Meetings 
were read. These, with all the others, appear to be 
deeply interested in First-day school work, recognizing 
the added strength thus gained by our meetings. A 
committee was appointed to bring forward a reply to 
these epistles. 

To join with the committee of men’s meeting in 
naming trustees, etc., in connection with the gift of 


Anna T. Jeanes, a committee of four from each quar- 











Nee 


terly meeting, was appointed. A few Friends were ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Yearly Meeting, in connection with the similar commit- 
tee of men’s meeting. 


EXAMPLE. 

Paper read at Willistown First-day School, Chester County, Pa., 

Fifth month 5, 1895. 
Ir was very wisely said by a writer of olden time, ‘‘ Pre- 
cepts instruct us what things are our duty, but examples 
assure us that they are possible.’’ I cannot conceive 
any greater blessing to follow a virtuous life than the 
example which it leaves behind it for others to imitate. 
Only a small degree of thinking is needed to remind us 
of the inevitable temptations that surround the daily 
walks of life. The question of questions is how shall 
temptation be successfully resisted? It has often seemed 
to me that Jesus in no other utterance of his so fully 
demonstrated the superhuman breadth of his understand- 
ing as in that simply-worded plea to the Father : «* Lead 
us not into temptation.’’ How well he knew the full 
meaning of temptation! How equally well did he ap- 
preciate the weakness of humanity ! 

Weare all taught to imitate this great and shining ex- 
ample of well-doing. If we seek seriously to ascertain 
the moving forces of our desire to do wed/, or, as the 
sweet, refreshing, old-fashioned phrase has it, fo Jd¢ 
good, we shall find that they rest very largely upon the 
natural impulse of imitation. In every boy-child the de- 
sire is uppermost to imitate his father. Happy for the 
boy if his father should be worthy of imitation. But 
let no father forget that his boy will imitate his defects 
as well as his virtues. The example of an every-day 
life reaches out immeasurably beyond this mere, short 
period of doing and being. How vital, therefore, my 
friends, how imperative is the demand that every one of 
us should feel fit for his daily duties with the remem- 
brance that we do our work always zm the light, never 
under a shadow. We may fancy that some deed is un- 
known and unseen, but its consequences are sure to 
follow sometime, somewhere. We may conceal what we 
think, we cannot conceal what we do. Well will it be 
for us if we obey both the spirit and the letter of that 
sacred injunction: ‘* Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.’’ 

For the elders we find it easy enough to preach and 
admonish. I can say many things which they will read- 
ily accede to without my recital hastening a single beat 
of their hearts. I can remind them, for example, how 
much of this daily life which surrounds us is false and de- 
ceptive. They will heartily grant me this, yet go their 
ways unruffled by a disturbing thought. But what if I 
say to some fresh, sweet-hearted, unspoiled child, ‘*‘ One- 
haif of what thou seest is false. Do not trust thy eyes. 
Do not trust thy ears. Do not have confidence in any- 
thing except what thy small knowledge and childish 
experience can prove to be true.’’ Such tidings would be 
blasting. Such a message would be poison to the bud- 
ding life. 

[am thinking now of a fair existence that opens 
daily before me the rich fruitage of its possessions. How 
pure the fountain! How rich the flow! How bright 
the intelligence daily broadening before my observation. 
What if I should check every sweetly-told story of his 
with the worldly-wise comment, ‘‘That isnot true, my boy, 
that is only a fable.’’ What if I should tell this lovely 
boy that half of what he hears when he steps from his 
father’s door is but idle gossip, or worse than idle, cor- 
rupt. 
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| source. 
| doings. 


Dear friends ! beware of what your lips utter in such 
Do not make bitter the fountain at its 
Keep fast hold upon your sayings and your 
Weigh and measure them in the judicial balance 


| of your.own minds and hearts, before you pour out an 


| Thank God for it. 


unconsidered libation upon a young soul like this thirst- 
ing for knowledge. He has not yet learned to doubt. 
He has not yet been taught the 


| method of a quibble or deceit. Thank God for that also. 


But if you would keep this dear child,—and now I may 
extend the thought to all the rich possession of pure and 
beautiful youth throughout the land ; if you would keep 


| all young people in the fresh dew of innocence, in the 


morning twilight of purity, in the sunrise of faith, in the 
close walk of obedience, see to it, I beseech of you, that 
your own lips are fountains free from guile and your own 
example is unclouded by spot or stain. Understand, 
once for all, there can be no ultimate escape from decep- 
tion or false pretense. It was written in old time, ‘‘ Be 
sure thy sin will find thee out,’’ but how far more indeli- 
bly it is written, ‘‘ Be sure thy child will find thee out.’’ 
He will measure and judge and determine in the ap- 
proaching future all thy merits and all thy failings. The 
years gather, the shadows deepen, the silence falls over 
every life. 

It is only a span, we are told. But we may at least 
say for ourselves whether that span shall droop into the 
misty dark or extend its rainbow arches far towards the 
dawn of paradise. We build our own bridges. We set 
up our own examples, fixed and unchangeable in the 
sight of the world. May it not be possible that the 
thought of these simple truths, which we have here con 
sidered for a moment, will strengthen us to build more 
wisely and well ; to set up structures that will be founded 


upon a rock, against which the storms will beat in vain, 
remaining forever as a pillar of cloud by day, and of fire 
by night, for the safe guidance cf ourselves and our fel- 


low pilgrims towards the better land. JoHN BUNTING 
THE OLD MEETING AT FLUSHING, L. I. 
The Outlook, N. Y., Fifth month 11. 

THE settlement of a yearly meeting was not the begin- 
ning of Quakerism in the province of New York. There 
were many organizations in many parts of the province for 
many years before they severed their constituent relations 
with the Rhode Island Yearly Meeting. Meetings for 
worship sprang up wherever the English colonists settled. 
Quakers are found on Long Island within a month or two 
after their first appearance at Boston in the year 1656. 
The first American colonists to feel the force of the Qua- 
ker persecutions was an inhabitant of Southampton. Two 
women were driven away from New Amsterdam in 1657 
because they preached to passers-by in the streets. An 
educated and refined young missionary from London was 
seized while walking in the fields near Hempstead in that 


| same year, hauled to New Amsterdam, tried, condemned, 


and sentenced, without warrant in law, to labor during 
two years,chained to a wheelbarrow with the negro slaves. 
3ecause his soul rebelled against such treatment he was 
made to suffer the most excruciating tortures. In this 
business the Director General of the province enjoyed 


| the good offices of one Captain Thomas Willett, of Ply- 


mouth, whose presence in the city enabled him to serve 
the prisoner as interpreter at the trial and to acquaint his 


| judges with the pernicious purposes of the Quakers and 


the dangerous character of their doctrines. 
From that time on until the coming of the English 


| rule, the Dutch Governor was kept busy suppressing and 


deporting traveling preachers who came within his juris- 
diction, and restraining and punishing the inhabitants 
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who followed their teachings. But these persecutions 
were in vain, for the Quakers prospered under suffering 
on Long Island, as they did in Massachusetts. So great 
was their increase that a special day for supplication and 
fasting was ordered to be observed in the province. 
Gravesend, Oyster Bay, Jamaica, and Flushing were 
their strongholds. In these and other places meetings 
for worship were settled while the Dutch were still in 
power. Even in these early years many braved persecu- 
tion by carrying the message of Quakerism to the very 
walls of Fort Amsterdam. When the way was cleared 
under the benign rule of the Duke of York, the Gospel 
messengers passed in a steady stream across Manhattan 
Island, Long Island, and Staten Island on their mission- 
ary journeys between Virginia and Rhode Island. John 
Burnyeat, a tireless laborer for the cause, landed at New 
York in 1666. William Edmundson, a noble apostle of 


tt —— 


FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion with one of his visits. Joan Vokins found the 
Friends here disturbed by the Ranter controversy in 
1680. She set them to rights and went on her way. But 
the most curiously interesting testimony in regard to 
these early beginnings is found in the letters of a Dutch 
dominie at Manhattan. He records that the Quakers of 
the city had their own separate meeting in 1682. ‘‘ They 


| come to my Sunday sermons both morning and evening,’’ 


| 


j 


| 


| 


FLUSHING, L. 


he writes, ‘‘ but after that they meet among themselves.’’ 
It was not many years thereafter that the New York so- 
ciety established itself on ground of its own, in a meet- 
ing-house of its own that rivaled in size and importance 
either of the three ‘‘ steeple houses’’ of which the New 
York of that day could boast. 

The plans for the reunion of the Hicksite and Ortho- 
dox Friends call for a public gathering at Flushing on 
Friday, the last day of May. At that time the business 


I., BUILT 1696. 


( By courtesy of Zhe Outlook, New York. ) 


Fox, through whose instrumentality nearly a thousand 
English Quakers were liberated by proclamation of the 
second Charles, came in 1672. He writes of the estab- 
lishment of a meeting for worship within the city in 
language so quaint that it deserves a reading: 


‘« When I was clear there [in Maryland and Virginia], I took 
Passage by Sea and about ten Days after landed safe at New York, 
where no Friends lived. John Evans of Jamaica being in my Com- 
pany at that Time, we lodged at a Dutch Woman’s House, who kept 
an Inn. And I was moved of the Lord to get a Meeting in that 
Town, for there had not been one there before ; so I spoke tothe Wo- 
man of the House to let us have a Meeting, who was very willing, 
and let us have a large Dining room; also furnished it with Seats. 
We gave notice thereof, and had a brave, large meeting, some of the 
chief Officers, Magistrates, and leading Men of the Town were at it ; 
very attentive they were, the Lord’s Power being over them all: Sev- 
eral of them appeared very loving after the Meeting. The Woman of 
the House and her Daughter being Widows, both wept when we went 
away.’’ 


Following Edmundson’s visit, the Friends of New 
York kept pace in growth with the Friends of the Long 
Island towns. Fox makes mention of them in connec- 


, sessions of each yearly meeting will be in progress at 


' Gramercy Park. 


| the morning. 


their respective meeting-houses in Stuyvesant Square and 
But these will be interrupted for this 
day. Excursion trains will be running to Flushing during 
Visits may be made to the Fox Oaks, 
where the founder of Quakerism used to stand while de- 


| livering his powerful exhortations in the open-air meetings 


of six generations ago. The old Bowne house, which 


| has stood unaltered for two hundred and thirty years, 


will be opened for inspection. Here Fox was entertained. 
Here were seen the early lights of Quakerism that shone 
with such tremendous power. Here lived John Bowne 
who opened his doors to the outlawed Quakers, leading 
them from their hidden meeting-places in the woods into 
his own home. For this rash act he was banished and 
deported to Holland. He pleaded the cause of the 
Quakers there so well that he soon returned with an order 
for the tolerance of the despised and persecuted people, 
—an order based upon the enlightened principle which 
had been applied previously in the controversies with the 
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New Amsterdam Lutherans and Jews. ‘‘ The consciences 
of men ought ever to remain free and unshakled,’’ was 
the word he brought. 
ing place for Friends for thirty-five years. ‘They moved 
out in 1696 to occupy the spacious and substantial build- 
ing erected as the seat of the New York Yearly Meeting. 
This ancient meeting-house, which served the yearly 
meeting as a hoine until 1794, will be found by visitors 
at the reunion standing unchanged on its original site, 
near the main street of Flushing village. 
meeting-house in the sense that Johnny possessed the 
identical knife after having bought a new blade and re- 
placed the broken handle. 
repairs and refurnishings, but even with these the old 
Flushing meeting-house has been kept the same. 
ALBION M. Dyer. 


ARREST AND TRIAL OF JESUS. 
Paper read before the First-day School Conference, Fifteenth and 


Race streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 28th, 1895, by Jesse H. 
Holmes. 


Matt. xxi. : 30; xxvii.: 30. Mark xiv.: 26; xv.: I9. 
39; xxiii.: 25. John xviii.—xix. : 16. 
Ir must have been near midnight on the fifth of the 
week, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two years 
ago this present month, when Jesus of Nazareth accom- 


Luke xxii. : 


panied by a little group of his friends, passed along the | 


steep slopes of the valley of cheese-makers. Behind 
them to the southward the valley deepened aud narrowed 
to a mere gorge spanned bya bridge. To the west and 
south rose the rocky heights of Mt. Zion crowned with 
the manificent palace of the first Herod, now occupied 


for the Passover season by the Roman procurator, Pontius | 
To the south also, but nearer to the narrow val- | 
ley, was the old palace of the Asmonéan kings built by | 


Pilate. 


the descendants of the Maccabean heroes. But the vigor 
and patriotism of tne family dwindled to the incapacity 
of the last king of their line, Avrcanus, and the scepter 
passed from his weak and wicked hands into the strong 
but equally wicked hands of the Idumean Herods. And 
now the old palace was occupied by one of that house, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, drawn like Pilate to Jerusalem 
for the Passover, though for a different reason. It was 
necessary for Antipas, as a Jewish ruler, to go through 
the form at least, of Jewish worship; while this same 


period of a ceremony was to all Roman authorities a | 
At this season the ordinary population of | > 
| when he came to fully realize that no man on the earth 


yearly ordeal. 
the city was engulfed in the mass of pilgrims. The num- 
ber in and about Jerusalem at the Passover period has 
been estimated at about three millions. It included Jews 
of all degrees of fanaticism, from all over the world ; 
and the presence of the Roman soldiers and all things 
connected with the Roman domination, though grown 
familiar to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, would come as 


fresh insults to those of far countries coming to the cita- | 


del of their worship. So Pilate must needs be in Jerusa- 
lem for the Passover with a strong guard of Roman soldiers. 


Across the valley from Mt. Zion and probably much | 


nearer to’ Jesus and his companions than the castles just 
mentioned, was the glory of all who bore, the name of 
Israel. As they lifted their faces from the narrow streets, 


the bazaars, the noisy crowds, their eyes followed up the | 


steep cliff lines until they rested on the Temple. It 
stood at the top of Mt. Moriah. 


sacrifice his son Isaac, had seen his deliverance ; it had 
played its part in the tragic founding of the Jewish mon- 
archy, for it was here that David, fleeing from Saul’s 
anger, was fed by the priests who afterwards lost their 
lives for their charity ; Solomon builded here this temple 


Bowne’s house served as a meet- | 


| his people, for the king that was to be. 
| more as we reach the upper end of the valley and look to 
| the southward. In the foreground, that pure white marble 
It is the same | 


There have been frequent | 
| foreground, looking into the Tyropean valley on the west, 


| and of impending danger. 
| lodging with friends in Bethany, across the Mount of 
| Olives from Jerusalem, and at the close of the feast the 


| Olivet, facing the east side of the Temple. 





In the babyhood of the | 
race this mountain had seen Abraham draw the knife to | 
| preparation for these supreme hours; that every victory 
| of self-conquest, very vision of Truth, every prompting 


| and decked it with the offerings of his royal friend of 


Tyre ; and after the destruction of that first temple it was 
here that a second rose, to be again rebuilt by the magni- 
ficence of Herod the Great. It stood to every Jew for 
all that his world held most dear—for the future of his 
country, for revenge on his enemies, for the salvation of 
Let us stop once 


palace is the resting-place of the Roman. You may mark 
the glare of torches where the guards are passing. Straight 
ahead and frowning down on us, overhanging too the 
deep valley, is the Tetrarch’s abode. And in the left 


and across the brook Kidron to the Mt. of Olives on the 
east, is the Temple. We might even now hear if we 


| would listen, voices of denunciation in its courts. 


Jesus threw all the loving strength of his nature into 
that last talk to his disciples. He knew that the snares 
of his enemies were drawing close to him; and as he 
went out with his friends from the Passover supper he 
had to fight with the double depression of exhaustion 
He had been up to this time 


party took the usual course around the north side of the 
Temple, out at an eastern gate of the city,—for no gates 
would be closed on the Passover night,—across the rocky 
bed of Kidron and then southward along the side of 
But they 
were not to go to Bethany that night nor ever again. As 


| the weariness of the day, the pettiness of his followers, 


the apparent hopelessness of his efforts pressed upon him. 
Jesus felt the need, as must every son of God in the time 
of trial, of communion with the great Source of Strength ; 
and so where the Temple lights shone clear across the 
Kidron, he withdrew with two or three most trusted com- 
panions up the steep sides of Olivet to the Garden of 
Gethsemene. There he fought out and won the world- 
wide and world-long battle of truth against falsehood, of 
strength against weakness. ‘There he put under his feet 
all faltering, all fear; his natural shrinking from suffer- 
ing, his desire to be loved, his own human will, all were 
offered as a sacrifice to his Father. He had no human 
help. Even those whom he had especially chosen to be 
with him in his trial went to sleep while he was in agony. 
We cannot even conceive the loneliness of that hour 


could enter into his feeling and hopes, could sympathize 
with his aims for the future, and with his doubts and fears. 


| The real struggle of his life was here in the Garden of 


Gethsemene and not before Pilate nor before the Jewish 
zealots. This was the victory over self; that was only 
the publication of the victory. And indeed is it not 
always true that victory over self must be won in the 
closet rather than in the time of crisis. One can no 


| more nerve his spirit to truth in emergency if its daily 


habit is falsehood, or give to his soul calm courage if his 
ordinary attitude of mind is cowardly, than he can re- 


| temper his sword after the call has been sounded for bat- 


tle. One can never dream himself into a character ; it 
needs forge and hammer—it needs ‘‘ reiterated choice 
between good and evil.’’ So perhaps we should not say 
that the real struggle was in Gethsemene ; perhaps we 
should rather say that his whole faithful life had been 


of the spirit from babyhood had in it the certain promise 
of this sublime victory. This is certainly the fact; and 
we feel that with long years of faithfulness behind him he 








could not if he agit: have more than faltered shee the 
call came to lay down his life for his friends. 

In the time when Jesus sat with his disciples in the 
upper room his enemies had not been idle. Their mo- 
tions were somewhat hampered by the ceremonial law ; 
but a plan had been matured to accomplish the death of 


the Nazarene without violating the sanctity of the holy 
days. Great indeed were the enemies whom Jesus had 


raised up against himself. Nominally at their head was 
the High Priest Caiaphas ; he, however, was but the tool 
of the priestly Hannas, his father-in-law. Hannas had 
himself been High Priest once, and had refused the 
office asecond time. It had been held by five of his 
sons and by his son-in-law; although he had no official 
position he was the leader of those conservatives who 
had decided on the death of Jesus. According to Geikie, 
the body which was to try Jesus was not a regularly con- 
stituted court. He says it ‘‘ was not a legal court, but 
simply a self-constituted Committee of Public Safety, 
extemporized by the excited Temple Authorities and 
Rabbis like the Vig fiance Committees of America.’ 
Other authorities state that the Sanhedrim was founded 
after the time of Alexander, and had power over all 
cases, civil and religious. It consisted of twenty-four 
members, eight each from the classes of elders, priests, 
and scribes. The power of life and death was taken 
from it by the Romans who agreed for the rest to respect 
its decrees. Whatsoever may have been the legality of 
its constitution there can be no doubt that in its proceed- 
ings it violated all the laws laid down by precedent for 
its guidance. The Tempie police, dispatched under the 
guidance of Judas to make the arrest, found Jesus in the 
garden with his disciples around him. It was not his 
plan to avoid arrest. Indeed we must believe that after 


the long strain of expectation and the daily doubt if ¢hzs || 


might not at last be the appointed time, there was a kind 


of relief in that the time for action had come. It is 
rather the waiting for crises than the crises themselves 


that try men’s souls. 


The gospels differ among them- 
selves as to 


the incidents of the arrest. There was a 
momentary struggle, quieted by the Master himself, and 
then the disciples were dispersed while Jesus walked with 
his captors to the city. It is difficult to understand fully 
the motive for this secret arrest except on the assumption 
that the authorities feared the popularity of Jesus and 
wished to have him condemned before his followers could 
awake to his danger. This fact, then, may indicate to us 
that his following 
he could have stooped to force, have brought more 
earthly means than legions of angels to bear on his 
enemies. But those who might have rescued him were 
bound in the slumbers of the early morning, the disciples 
were scattered, and not a friendly hand was near. Yes, 
there was one ; a young man whom history has curiously 
preserved. He steps out of the obscurity of two thou- 
sands of years, for a moment is recognized as a friend of 
the Nazarine, and flees again into the mists of the past, 
leaving his cloak in asoldier’s grasp. General Lew Wallace 
has seized upon this spectral form and clothed him as the 
hero of his romance, Ben Hur. 

Jesus was taken first to Hannas, the head of the 
priestly family and thence to the house of the High 
Priest Caiaphas. They passed to the inner court where 
the Sanhedrim was already in session. 
this body were all made to favor the accused. It was an 
axiom that ‘* the Sanhedrim was to save, not to destroy 
life.’ The accused must be present at the trial, the 
witnesses reminded of the sanctity of human life, a counsel 
was to be appointed for him and all evidence in his favor 
freely admitted. In capital charges a majority of two 
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was considerable, and that he might, if 


The old rules of | 








was saniend for condemnation and while a verdict for 
acquittal could be rendered at once a verdict of guilty 
must be delayed for a day. Nocriminal trial was allowed 
at night and the judges must fast for a day before pro- 
nouncing a condemnation. No criminal could be exe- 
cuted on the day of his condemnation. ‘The whole pro- 
cedure in the case of Jesus was, by the rules and traditions 
of the Sanhedrim itself an outrage. The chief judge 
himself took the part of chief accuser. No counsel 
undertook his defense, no witnesses were examined in his 
favor. When Jesus was questioned as to his teaching he 
answered with dignity that his teaching was public and 
known to all who would, intimating that witnesses as to 
his doctrine were easily obtainable. Yet for this reason- 
able answer he was struck and insulted by the rabble about 
the court without a word from the officers on his behalf. 

Let us not dwell on this mockery called atrial. It 
is enough to say that the tribunal constituted for the pur- 
pose of condeming Jesus condemned him as agreed, so 
far as their power went; which indeed was only to the 
framing of an indictment to be brought before Pilate, since 
capital cases were beyond its jurisdiction 

It was now early morning of the sixth day of the 
week. The prisoner must be finally condemned and ex- 
ecuted before nightfall or the matter must be postponed 
beyond the Sabbath, and that delay might be fatal to the 
plans of the priests. So the company, with Jesus in their 
midst and re-inforced by a constantly increasing crowd 
of early-risers, hurried to the palace of the procurator. 
rials were usually conducted in the hall inside the castle. 
But the accusers of Jesus, with the crimes of false-dealing 
and perversion of justice on their souls, were still too 
holy to enter the palace of a heathen. They waited out- 
side, therefore, and Pilate humoring their customs, caused 
his judicial chair to be set up on ‘‘ The Pavement—an 
outer court floored with mosaic of colored stones.’’ Pi- 
late has been held up to the condemnation of centuries, but 
to the unprejudiced mind it must be clear that his guilt 
in this matter was not so much personal as national. 
From the Roman point of view he made extraordinary 
efforts on behalf of his unknown prisoner. We must 
remember that it was the policy of the Romans to inter- 
fere as little as possible in the religious matters of subject 
countries. The whole affair presented itself to him as a 
matter petty in itself, but one in which the Jews must be 
humored if possible at this critical Passover season. What 
was the life of a man and that man a Jew? ‘The Roman 
Empire had pursued its way of conquest over the bodies 
of thousands—should the life of a man stand in the way 
of easy management? Probably the bearing of Jesus as 
he stood before him in that early morning, calm amidst 
the angry multitude ; calm, but with pity only and not 
disdain for their wrath-distorted faces,—attracted the 
Roman ruler. Perhaps even the hatred of those priestly 
leaders whom he himself hated may have led him to take 
the side of the victim. Certain it is that he tried one 
subterfuge after another to induce the excited accusers to 
release their victim. He even appealed from the priests 
to the crowd now swelled to a multitude, and offered to 
release this prisoner as an act of mercy. But the crafty 
priests played against his offer by an appeal for another 
prisoner of especial popularity, Jesus Barrabas, a robber. 
Barrabas was a bold man who had carried on a kind of 
guerilla warfare against the hated Roman masters, and 
stood to the Jews, therefore, as a suffering patriot rather 
than as acriminal. So the crowd, carried away by their 
natural leaders, shouted for ‘‘ not this Jesus but the other, 
—Barrabas, Barrabas,’’ and the chance passed by. In 


the course of the investigation it came out that Jesus was 
Since the Tetrarch of Galilee was in the 


trom Galilee. 
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neighboring palace it was an act of courtesy and at least | than gold and gems or the admiration of my neighbors? 


a postponement, to refer the mattertohim. But the time 
thus gained brought no help, the procurator yielded, and 
the innocent was condemned. It was a cowardly course, 
viewed from any high standpoint of right and justice. 
3ut when did the Roman government in foreign and sub- 
ject lands take any standpoint other than that of policy ? 
The affair grew more and more troublesome, and, finally, 
even dangerous. Pilate had gone as far as his slight 


personal interest would carry him ; he washed his hands 
of the whole matter and delivered the sweet souled re- 
former to his enemies to be put to death. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE INNER LIFE. 
From the Union Signal. 
TuHaT each one of us is dual is a commonly accepted 
truth. There is always an inner and an outer, a subjec- 
tive and an objective, a reality and its phenomenal ex- 
pression. Our acquaintances are familiar only with the 
salient points of the latter, its mountain peaks as it were. 
They are ignorant of the table-lands, the smiling valleys, 


the blossoming gardens that lie nearer the real hearts of | 


ourselves. Still less are they acquainted with our inner 
lives, with those sublime moments in which our souls 
seek communion with the Giver of all good, with the 
real man or woman, not the garment in which it is clad 
or the instrument through which it acts. 

True it is that this organic instrument fails to wholly 
conceal that which gives it form and expression. In all 
the universe there is no such thing asa living lie. In 
some shape or manner the truth will find expression. It 
softens the rugged features, it molds the plastic clay into 
some likeness, however blurred and inelegant, of the 
true individuality. 

Yet at best, how rough, how superficial, is the finest 
manifestation in comparison with the soul that inhabits 
it. The wisest, the sweetest, the noblest person who ever 
lived, struggled against his limitations and mourned over 
his incapacity to reach his lofty ideals. There it stood 
in the great beyond, beckoning him on, fair, pure, and 
beautiful, yet perhaps his most intimate friend failed to 
comprehend how he longed to realize that grand image. 
It may be doubted if ever there breathed one so low and 
imbruted that some yearnings for a better expression, 
some longings for a higher life, stirred not uneasily at the 
dark center of his consciousness. Forever God dwells 
in the hearts of His children, and the strivings of the 
spirit are never quenched. 

To the aspiring, the inner life is the only one, or, 
rather it is the base of all the external. More sedulously 

ught it to be cultivated than any other thing. ‘Asa 
nan thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ That is, as his 
affections, the core of his inner life, vitalize and warm 
his intellect, so is the manner of man. 

We are moulded into the likeness of whatever we love, 
and love is life. Is that pure and unselfish? Then, in 
time, will we grow to the pattern set by our volition. 
lt is our inner world that is real. 

In every family there ought to be set apart an hour 
when each inmate could have time for self-communion 
and self-culture. I do not mean mere self-consciousness. 
But I do mean self-examination, the analyzation of gov- 
erning motives and tendencies and the contemplation of 
ideal perfection: What do I love best? What are my 
aims in connection with my friends and humanity? Am 
[ free from envy and jealousy, deceit and uncharitable- 
ness? Do I strive for a rounded development, for a 
judicial spirit? Do I seek to see the angel beneath the 
surface of even the least worthy ? DoI forgive as I would be 
forgiven? Is the beautiful in character more precious to me 


I mean also by the interior life an intimate acquaint- 
ance with and a culture of one’s individuality, with that 
portion of ourselves which is allied to spiritual things, the 
fundamental stratum of being, the innermost. ‘This it is 
which must be continually fed from the Father of all 
spirits. No matter what may be our work for humanity, 
here lie the springs of action and growth. 

Hence the young should be early taught to have 
seasons of solitude and to lovethem. To live continually 
with others, no matter how dear, is to be constantly drawn 
away from that interior communion with the higher life 
that should day by day renew and refresh the spirit. 
Show me a person who shrinks from ever being alone and 
I will show you one who has no depth of character, no 
sacred chambers devoted to monitions of ineffable beauty 
and holiness. 

That superficial existence that only seeks pleasure in 
social life, in the life of the senses is to-day far too com- 
mon. A craving for excitement, a feverish susceptibility 
to impressions, a desire to see something or go some- 
where every day, kills all the springing flowers of the 
inner nature. To live within one’s self seems then im- 
possible. Life is ‘dull, stale, flat and unprofitable’’ 
without something new. 

I do not mean there ought to be a sharp dividing 
line between the objective and the subjective world. 
Life is a unit, but a unit having gradations. That which 
is urged is that the kind of thoughts indulged in our 
profoundest moments, the affections that we cherish, in- 
evitably fix individuality and mold character. It is in 
the silence and solitariness of the closet, when we stand 
face to face with the images created by our thoughts and 
wishes, that we are really at the judgment seat. ‘There 
upon the walls of our chambers are fixed the models to 
which our actions conform. 

Not in ceremony or form or ritual, however helpful 
these may be, but in utter solitude, when the latent facul- 
ties of the soul, closed to the outer world, awaken to 
spiritual monitions, are we in a condition to clearly see 
what weshould door leaveundone. Here is the place to 
harmonize the human with the divine will, and to realize 
that spiritual joy that neither sorrow nor loss can disturb. 

Here, too, is the realm of ineffable beauty. Then 
the jar, the fret, the fever of our imperfect earthly 
existence are hushed, and we respire an atmosphere of 
peace and rest. Ina condition of receptivity, the soul 
attracts that harmony that is another name for happiness 
from that infinite reservoir with which our Father has 
filled the universe. To each who is prepared to draw 
from this Divine storehouse, it takes the form peculiar to 
the person. But it is always upbuilding, 
heart-filling, spiritualizing. It bestows 
strength, sweetness, charity, peace. 

Even Marcus Aurelius (can he be called a heathen ?) 
was impelled to write: ‘‘ Let your soul receive the Deity 
as your blood receives the air, for the influences of the 
one are no less vital thanthe other. There is an ambient 
Omnipresent spirit that lies as open to your mind as the 
air you breathe into your lungs. But then you must re- 
member to be disposed to draw it.”’ 

When we have attained that fullness of communion 
that is the fountain of all true and rounded development, 
we shall find new meanings in all the familiar things in 
everyday life. It will be felt, as well as seen, that— 


refreshing, 
confidence, 


‘“* God’s glory lies not out of reach, 
The moss we crush beneath our feet, 
The pebbles on the wet sea-beach, 
Have solemn meanings, new and strange.’ 


Metuchen, N. /. 


’ 


HEsSTER M. POOLE. 
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FRONT-SEAT MEMBERS. 
MENTION is made in one of our exchanges of a Front-Seat 
Club. 
single pledge not to take a back seat so long as there was 


‘¢Tt had no officers, and no constitution save the 


’ 


a front one vacant.’ If it be true that concerted action 





| fold. 


acquires a power that is not so readily appropriated by | 


the individual, then to sit comfortably grouped toward 
the front of a meeting-room is better than to choose 
isolated seats as far away as possible from the nucleus of 
the gathering. 

In large meetings, or in small, if a minister has some- 
thing to say worth the hearing, he will speak much more 
to his satisfaction and more easily put forth his best en- 
It is 
not encouraging to see one’s listeners scattered over the 


deavors, if he feels the sympathy of his audience. 


room as though totally out of sympathy with one another. 
Let them show a possibility of cordial interest in union 
of worship and in the words of truth and cheer which 
may arise from amoung clustered worshippers. 
be 
brought together by a common interest ; 


They are 
judged thus far to be 
but if their 


met in one room, and may 


selection of position be any sign, they are often 
lightly bound in that interest. In meetings, whether for 
worship or business, would it not be well to adopt the 
rule given above? It is supposable that no one is in at- 
tendance at either sort who does not wish to hear all that 
may be said, and they that are moved to speak are saved 
much needless effort of voice if the hearers are in a 
cluster rather than too widely scattered. 

One of our Philadelphia ministers, at the beginning 
this a similar 
thought, when requesting the worshippers to come front, 
He 
that 
though they were well placed to offer good positions for 


being clearly heard, if any one should have something to 


of Yearly Meeting session, expressed 
nearer to the gallery, and to fill up the gallery seats. 


urged that these were not especially seats of honor ; 


say, yet he wished all Friends might realize that the vocal 
ministry was not all confined to any particular individual 
or class, but that every member of meeting had the same 
privileges. He thought a closer bond of unity of feeling 
would be experienced if all would consider that our be- 
loved Society offered no special favors to the few, but 
that all places were alike open to all members. 


Tue Bi-Centenary celebration at Flushing, of the 
founding of New York Yearly Meeting, is fixed for 
Fourth-day, We find that in 
our editorial announcement of it, a few weeks ago, we 
spoke of it as to occur on the 25th. 
—a slip of the pen, or of the types. 


the 29th of this month. 


This was an error, 


but | 


M ARRIAGES. 


ALLEN—HAINES.—On Third month 6, 1895, at the residence 
of Charles E. Haines, Mickleton, N. J., under the care of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Richard P. Allen and Martha K 
Haines, members of Upper Greenwich Preparative and Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 





DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Fifth month 6, 1895, 
George T. Atkinson, in his 85th year; a valued elder of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

Gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, our dear brother ever kept 
his light shining, so that it not only gave its reflections to those of his 
own household of faith, but it was seen and felt by others not of our 
Having no feeling of sectarianism, he looked on the world as 
his country, and all mankind as his brethren, and as I saw his remains 
lowered into their last resting-place the language of the poet came 
forcibly to the view of my mind : 

“* The cares of life shall thee no more molest, 
Thy Spirit now forever is at rest, 
Within the life divine. 
Farewell, dear friend, thy worth we cherish still, 
In life thou didst obey the Father’s will, 
In death the crown was thine.’’ B. 


BURROUGH.—At Merchantville, N. J., suddenly, Fifth month 
3, 1895, Edward Burrough, in his 52d year. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. tien MONTH 26, 1895. 
JESUS COMFORTS HIS DISCIPLES. 


GOLDEN ‘l'ExT.—Let not your heart be troubled : 
believe also in me.—John 14: I 


Scripture Reading.—John 14: I-14. 
HISTORICAL. 


These words of comfort which Jesus addressed to his 
disciples are recorded only by John, the beloved disciple 
They follow the talk in which he gave them the badge 
of discipleship, by which they were to be known of all 
men, and which, it is worthy of note, was not some creed 
or belief, or some form of organization, but simply that 
they should be seen to love each other as he had loved 
them, unselfishly and perfectly, with a desire to confer, 
not receive benefit ; to serve, not to be served. 

Their hearts were very heavy, for he had said that 
‘whither he was going they could not follow him.’’ 
Peter at this time was not able to follow him ‘‘ unto death,’ 
but afterwards he was able, as Jesus said he should do 
Many of his disciples now who think they truly love him 
with their whole heart, are not strong enough to follow 


ye believe in God, 


| him to the death of their own wills, which we must do if 


we would be ‘‘ where he was and is,’’—in perfect harmony 
with the Father. 


TEACHING. 
‘«Let not your heart be troubled.’’ What blessed 
words! Jesus knew the great sorrow that was in store 


for his disciples, soon to be ‘‘ scattered like sheep whose 
shepherd is smitten,’’ and he recalled to their minds the 
trust which they had in God, and lovingly entreated them 
to put the same trust in him, that they might gather com- 
fort from the words he was about to say to them, notwith- 
standing the circumstances so soon to follow would be 
hard indeed to bear. 

Truly ‘‘in the Father’s house there are many man- 
sions,’’ many abiding-places—differing conditions in 


| which our souls rest, live and move, and have their being. 


| himself, and apply them to their own lives. 
' could he ‘‘ prepare the places 


He could not make them understand the ‘‘ here and now’”’ 
meaning of his words. Their minds would look beyond 
the valley and the shadow of death, as we are still so prone 
to do. 

It was necessary for him to go away from their out- 
ward view, that they might divorce his teachings from 
Only so 
which the Father desired 
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them to occupy. Then, in his second coming to them 
—in the spirit—he would verily ‘‘ receive them unto him- | 
self,’’ and where he already was they there might be. 
He does not say ‘‘ where I shall be there ye may be,”’ 
but ‘‘ where I am there ye may be also.’’ 

‘‘T am the way.’’ Many have made this mysterious 


T 
| 


| 


still offer the better ‘ala the worse way or choice, and 
under any circumstances the choice of the better way will 
lead to peace and final joy. All who have found this 
true have an armor against the shafts of evil. Into this 


| trustful and fearless condition did Jesus seek to lead his 


and hard to understand, but how simple to the childlike | 


mind and heart. 
of the way, of truth, and of eternal life. 
that was what he meant. 


pointed out by his life and by his teachings. 


the outward Jesus whom they so truly loved, veiled from 
their eyes the ‘‘ Inward Christ ’’—the ‘‘ highest revelation 
of God in man.’’ ‘Those who did see the Christ in him, 
saw the Father, for the Holy Spirit in Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit, God the Infinite Father of all, were one and the 
same being in perfect harmony. If we can comprehend 
this, we can easily understand how the ‘ Father that 
dwelt in him spoke the words and did the works.’’ It 
was the perfection of the divinity within him (to which 
the humanity was ever subject) which ‘‘ drew all men 
unto him,’’ and made him our beloved teacher, our 


Master, whom we have chosen to rule over and guide us | 


in our journey through life. 

Thanks be to our Father, we are not obliged to under- 
stand the mysterious relation that exists between Him 
and humanity or the well-beloved Son, in order to become 
His obedient children, for Jesus pleaded if they could not 


see and understand this, that they would ‘‘ believe him | 


for the very works’ sake,’’ whose beauty, harmony, and 
perfection they could see and admire. 

Can we think he would speak differently to his ‘is- 
ciples of to-day? Wealllove the Father, and we all love 
Jesus as he walked up and down in Galilee, and we love 


his blessed words, which we earnestly study and sincerely | 


seek to understand. If some still love him for his beau- 
tiful life and God-like works, 


do sincerely pray the Father to aid them in their efforts 

to become like him, 

not enough, when Jesus himself implied it was sufficient ? 
Whittier, speaking of Mary and Martha, says : 


‘‘One saw the heavenly, one the human guest. 
But who shall say which loved the Master best ? ” 


to ‘* believe on him,’’ that we 
service is not enough ; 


e may do the works. 


be a heart and soul belief. It must permate our lives as 
the sap gives life to the branches of the vine. 

It is impossible to conceive of a living belief in him 
that does not regard his teachings as binding upon us. 
We have not accepted his teachings until we apply them 
to our daily thoughts and deeds. 


LESSON NOTES. 

‘* Believe also in me.’’ Ye believe in the good that 
is above and outside of yourselves, believe in Christ, the 
spirit of good in humanity; the good that lies within 
your own nature. Be not troubled at heart, for the good 
within you is able at all times to sustain you through trial 


Jesus was himself a living illustration | 
Doubtless | 
No man could or can come | 
unto the Father in any other way than that which he | 


| fish plans or disobedient ways. 
They could not comprehend his spiritual meaning— | 


| it yet lie in the future for us? Certainly 


troubled disciples, and though they were slow to under- 
stand, we may readily believe that none excepting Judas 
failed altogether to comprehend the blessed teaching. 
From henceforth ye know him and have seen him. Man 
having been made in the image of God, here was a man 
who had retained the divine image unmarred by any sel- 
His clear nature offered 
no obstruction to the rays of divine truth and love that 
seek to shine through every one for the blessing of the 
race. Hence, whoever saw him with any appreciation of 
his true self, must see the Father in him. His question, 
put to Philip, expresses this idea: ‘‘ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet has thou not known me, Philip?’’ 
Had he not knowledge and love enough of the divine 
goodness to see and recognize it in his Master? For 
God is spirit, and they who love him are first to recog- 
nize him everywhere with joy. 

‘¢ Greater works than these,’’—we cannot doubt the 
truth of the words, because of the lips that uttered them. 
But what has become of that truth ; have we through un- 
faithfulness lost the power for good here implied, or does 
, hone of Jesus’ 
followers have as yet exceeded his good works, yet the 
promise is distinctly given. So shall we not trust that 


| its fulfillment is still to come? If that be true we cannot 


miss that fulfillment if we faithfully follow the Light. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE attendance at the exercises of the First-day schools, 
on First-day afternoon, at 15th and Race streets, was 


| very large, the house being crowded to its utmost capa- 


| for 
and fail to comprehend | 
how ‘‘he is in the Father and the Father in him,’’ but | somewhat less. 

| number, were: 


shall any one presume to say it is | 


and loss, and it proves itself the way, and the truth, and | 


the life to all who make it their dependence. 
else may fail us, there is always left to us the possibility 
of good within the soul. We must believe in Christ’s 
presence in other souls, and in our own before we can 
really lead acceptable lives of active service. There is 


Whatever | 
| called, 


no position in which one may be placed that does not | 


| delphia Union : 


| ton Union: 
Vitally essential is it for us to understand what it is | 
Lip- | 
intellectual assent to his right to | 
be called the well-beloved Son is not enough ; it must | 


| a number of Friends participated. 





| an extract from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica,’’ 
| the 
| ** sacrament’ 
| tians than Friends. 


city. Reserved places had been asked for in advance 
nine hundred children, though the unfavorable 
weather probably made the number actually present 


The schools represented, twenty-four in 


Abington Union: Abington, Norristown, Horsham, 
Byberry, Plymouth ; Bucks Union: Wrightstown ; Phila- 
Frankford, Girard Avenue, Fair Hill, 
Race Street, West Philadelphia, Germantown ; Burling- 
Trenton, Mt. Holly; Concord Union: 
Goshen, Birmingham, Newtown Square, Wilmington, 
West Chester, Willistown ; Western Union: West Grove, 
Kennett Square ; Caln Quarter: Sadsbury, Bart. 

The exercises began at 3 p. m., with reading from 
the Scriptures by William W. Birdsall, Superintendent 
of Race Street First-day School. The Scripture Lesson 
for the day, *‘ The Lord’s Supper,’’ (given in our issue 


| of Fifth month 4), was then conducted by George L. 


Maris, Principal of George School. It was divided, and 
Mary Travilla read 
the Scripture passages (Matthew 26: 26-29; Mark 14: 
2-25; Luke, 22: 19,20). Hannah H. Clothier read 
stating 
observance of the so-called ordinance or 
’ of the Supper by other professing Chris- 
Joseph E. Haines read from Young 
Friends’ Manual (p. 110), by Benjamin Hallowell, the 
views of Friends concerning outward ordinances. 

‘‘ Friends do not believe the ordinances, as they are 
to be essential to salvation, as many Christian 
professors appear to do. They believe that the great 
work of righteousness is to purify and cleanse the heart ; 
and that nothing but the operation of the spirit and 
power of God immediately upon the soul can quicken it, 


general 
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strengthen it, 
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purify it, and bring it unto his holy | 


nature, and render it pleasing and acceptable to him. | 


Hence they see a danger of seekers after truth being led | 


to: depend upon these outward ordinances, to do for 
them, what, in their nature, they cannot do; that is, to 
purify the soul, and render it acceptable to God. 
Friends regard the expression ‘ Bread’ as a beautiful 
figure of that which will nourish and strengthen the soul, 
as outward bread does the body, and that the Holy 
Spirit is ‘the Bread which cometh down from Heaven,’ 
and nourisheth the soul unto eternal life. They regard 
the term ‘ wine’ as of a corresponding spiritual nature, 
the inflowings of the Father’s love, which inspires and ani- 
mates the soul.’’ 

Isabel Chambers read from George Fox’s Journal and 
Works his views on the blood of Christ. 
l., p. 82, the following passage appears : 

‘* Soon after there was a great meeting of professors. 
They were discoursing of the blood of the Christ. And 
as they were discoursing of it, I saw, through the imme- 
diate opening of the invisible Spirit, the blood of Christ, 
and I cried out among them, saying, ‘ Do ye not see the 
blood of Christ? See it in your hearts, to sprinkle your 


Thus, volume 


j 


hearts and consciences from dead works, to serve the 
living God.’ For I saw it, the blood of the new coven- 
ant, how it came into the heart. This startled the pro- 


fessors, who would have the blood only without them, 
and not in them.’’ 

Also, as follows, from the doctrinal works of George 
Fox, as cited in Janney’s Life of Fox: 

[Page 433]. ‘‘ Whosoever hath not Christ within are 
reprobates, and whosoever hath Christ within hath right- 
eousness. Now Christ that suffered, Christ that was offered 
is manifest within, and the saints are of his flesh and 
his bone, and eat his flesh and drink his blood, and 
not another. The Christ that ended the priesthood ended 
the offering, ended the temple, ended the law, and the 
first covenant; the seed of God, Christ Jesus, this is 
manifest within ; he that hath him hath life, justification, 
sanctification, and redemption. 


up, 


of 


And none lifts up the Son of God as the serpent 


was lifted up in the wilderness; but as every one is in 
the light that the Son of God hath enlightened him 


withal, and then they know him that draws all men after 


[Page 434]. ‘‘And I say, none come to witness sal 
vation, and to be saved but who witness Christ within, 
their sanctification, justification, and redemption, and all 
the rest are reprobates. And all upon the earth that can 
talk of a righteousness without them and sanctification 
and justification without them, and a Christ without 


them not within them, they are reprobates.’’ 
]. ‘IL say none know him as a mediator 


and a lawgiver, nor an offering, nor his blood that cleans- 


[Page 435 


t 


eth them, but as they know him working in them, and 
they be in the sophistry of their divinity that know not 
the glory of the grace of Christ working in them. 
‘None know the atonement of Christ but by the 
light within, and all be in the mystery of iniquity that 
be out of the light which cometh from Christ, the cove- 


nant of God to Jews and Gentiles, and that gives them 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ Jesus.’’ 

Charles Paxson, after some introductory remarks, then 
read the views of Robert Barclay : 

‘* The communion of the body and blood of Christ 
is inward and spiritual, which is the participation of his 
flesh and blood, by which the inward man is daily nour- 
ished in the hearts of those in whom Christ dwells. Of 


which things the breaking of bread by Christ with his | 


schools then joined in a closing exercise. 






disciples was a figure, which even they who had received 
the substance used in the church for a time, for the sake 
of the weak; even as abstaining from things strangled, 
and from blood, the washing one another’s feet, and the 
anointing of the sick with oil: all which are commanded 
with no less authority and solemnity than the former ; 
yet seeing they are but the shadows of better things, they 
cease in such as have obtained the substance.”’ 

Emma Waln read from ‘‘ No Cross, No Crown,’’ 
(page 18), the views of William Penn: 

‘Oh, Christendom! my soul most fervently prays 
that after all thy lofty professions of Christ and his meek 
and holy religion, thy unsuitable and un-Christ-like life 
may not cast thee at that great assize of the world, and 
lose thee so great salvation at last. Hear me once, I be- 
seech thee. Can Christ be thy Lord, and thou not obey 
him ? Or canst thou be his servant and never serve him ? 
‘ Be not deceived, such as thou sowest shalt thou reap.’ 
He is none of thy Saviour, whilst thou rejectest his grace 
in thy heart, by which he should save thee. Come, what 
has he saved thee from? Has he saved thee from thy sin- 
ful lusts, thy worldly affections, and vain conversation ? 

‘‘Tf not, then he is none of thy Saviour. For 
though he be offered a Saviour to all, yet he is actually a 
Saviour to those only that are saved by him; and none 
are saved by him that live in those evils by which they 
are lost from God, and which he came to save them from. 

‘* It is sin that Christ is come to save man from, and 
death and wrath as the wages of it; but those that are 
not saved, that is, delivered by the power of Christ in 
their souls from the power that sin has had over them, 
can never be saved from the death and wrath that are the 
assured wages of the sin they live in. 

**« So that, look how far people obtain victory over 
those evil dispositions and fleshly lusts they have been 
addicted te, so far they are truly saved, and are witnesses 
of the redemption that comes by Jesus Christ. His 
name shows this work ; ‘and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.’ ‘And 
lo, (said John of Christ) the lamb of God that takes 
away the sin of the world;’ that is, behold him whom 
God hath given to enlighten people, and for salvation to 
as many as receive him, and his light and grace in their 
hearts, and take up their daily cross and follow him, such 
as rather deny themselves the pleasure of fulfilling their 
lusts than sin against the knowledge he has given them of 
his will; or do that they know they ought not to do.”’ 

‘To show the spiritual character of the true meat and 
drink, Herbert P. Worth then read from the Scripture, I. 
Corinthians x: 1, 3, 4. As showing farther the effects 
of the spirit as compared with that which is physical or 
carnal, and that it is the spirit which leads us unto sal- 
vation, he read from Romans 8: 5 to 14 inclusive. To 
learn the definition given by Jesus himself to the terms 
‘flesh ’’ and ‘* blood,’’ as used by him, he read from John 
6: 27, 30-35, 47-58. This language, in the form there pre- 
sented is easily and indeed naturally interpreted in a literal 
sense, but fortunately for us those about Jesus failed to ap- 
preciate his words, and hearing their murmurings he 
clearly explained himself in the simple language in 
John 6: 63, which the reader also gave. 


Mary Travilla then read Matthew 25: 31-40; 
Hannah H. Clotnier read Matthew 7: 15-21; and 
Charles Paxon read Matthew 7: 24-27. Memory Gems 
were given by various schools. Aaron M. Powell, of 


Plainfield, N. J., then delivered a brief and very acceptable 
address, in which he spoke of the different influence 
exerted by the outward observance of the so-called ordi- 
nances, and by their spiritual interpretation. All the 





It was iia as the ais: and one of the most 
impressive and helpful meetings of the kind ever held at 
15th and Race streets. It was the twenty-fourth of these 
annual gatherings. 


| 

| 

. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

EAST BRANCH CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

AT a meeting of a committee appointed by Chesterfield | 

Monthly Meeting it was decided to hold circular meet- | 
ings at East Branch, N. J., the third First-day of Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth months, com- 
mencing at three o’clock. These meetings have been 
held for a number of years, and with much encourage- 
ment to the committee. It being in a neighborhood 
where there are very few Friends, and after a vacation of 
the meeting-house for twenty years, yet the meetings 
have been well attended, and we believe the spoken word 
left by a number of our ministering Friends, who, from 
time to time, have met with us, has done much good, 
awakening a desire to know more of that higher life, and 
be partakers of that spiritual food that is so comforting 
to the earnest seeker. The committee feels that the 
success of these meetings in the past has been due largely 
to our ministering Friends who have so kindly given us 
words of counsel and cheer; and would hereby ask that 
we may look forwdrd again to the same assistance from 

any who may feel called to come and mingle with us. 

Provision will be made for reaching the meeting, free 

expense, by addressing 

WILLIAM WaLTon, 


of 
Clerk of Committee, 


Trenton, N. J. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
A FRIEND writing from Blue River Quarterly Meeting 


(held at this time at Highland Creek, Washington county, 
Indiana), says: 
‘* Our quarterly meeting is near at hand, on the 24th 


and 25th inst. We would be so glad if some Friend or 
Friends from other parts of the vineyard would feela 
drawing to visit us at that time, or at any other time, for 
we are hungry for something of the kind. I rather dread 
the occasion, for we have the Quarter here but once in the 
year, and it being a pleasant time, the whole country for 
miles around turns out, some for curiosity, some to while 
away a pleasant day. We have to hold the meeting on 
First-day in the grove, if the weather permits, for no 
house in these parts could hold the people. We have 
been favored so far to have pretty good order around the 
speaker’s stand.’’ 

Is there not herea field white unto the harvest ? Will 
not laborers be sent into this vineyard? Surely if faith- 
fulness to manifested duty is observed, some heart will 
respond to this pleading call. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at Horsham, 
Fifth-day of last week, the ninth instant, was large. 
The usual business was transacted. The committee 
which had been considering the establishment of a Board- 
ing Home (similar, probably, to that of Concord Quar- 
ter, at West Chester), reported unfavorably, and asked 
to be discharged. The report was adopted, woman’s 
meeting signifying that it submitted, rather than united. 
John J. Cornell was in attendance, and spoke in the re- 
ligious meeting, at length, very acceptably. He had, 
also, a satisfactory appointed meeting at Abington, the 
following afternoon, and attended the morning session of 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders in Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day. He and his wife have gone to 
their former home at Mendon Centre, New York. 


on 
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| stant should be an event of 
all Friends. 


| carry out. 


DAVID FERRIS’S | CITATIONS OF GEORGE FOX. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In your issue of Fourth month 20, there was published 
an essay of mine, first printed in the West Chester Loca/ 
News, of Fourth month g, in answer to some criticisms 
of Thos. H. Whitson against Friends and also against a 
sermon delivered by Isaac Wilson, at West Chester, in 
First month last. In the essay I madea number of quo- 


| tations from George Fox’s Journal and Works, without 


distinct quotation marks, or reference to the book and 
page from whence taken. Some Friends have desired the 
exact words of the quotations, and also reference to the 
page and book from whence extracted. If the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL will spare the space I will willingly 
comply with the request. First, I used the expression, 
They stop their ears to the divinity of Christ, which is 
his light. From sixth volume of Works, page 479, is 
this: ‘* So they are not like to be converted to Christ to 
heal them, when they stop their ears to the divinity of 
Christ, namely his Light, the life in him.’’ Second, I 
cited, they deny Christ, the true light which enlightens 
every man that comes into the world. In the same vol- 
ume 6, same page, 479, is this: ‘* But what will the 
teachers, both of the Papists and Protestants, say to this, 
that deny Christ, the true Light that enlightens every 
man that comes into the world ?”? Third, the Light 
within is Christ. In Works, volume 3, p. 487, is this: 
‘¢The Light which doth enlighten every man that com- 
eth into the world is Christ.’’ Fourth, Christ’s blood is 
spiritual, and purges the conscience. In Work’, volume 
3, page 212: ‘* Therefore Christ’s blood, which is the 
atonement, is the saints’ drink; it is spiritual, and it 
purges the conscience, which nothing outward can do.”’ 
Fifth, ‘‘ For though I read the Scriptures that spake of 
Christ and of God, yet I konw him not but by revela- 
tion, as he who hath the key did open, and as the Father 
of life drew me to his Son by his Spirit.” This is liter- 
ally from Journal, volume 1, page 61, edition of 1839. 
The foregoing sentiments are reiterated often in 
George Fox’s Journal and Works in nearly the same 
language. He was called from outward forms, dogmas, 
and rituals to a life of love and righteousness, and it was 
his mission to call all to the same Light and Power. 
Davip FERRIS. 
301 West street, Wilmington, Del. 


THE FLUSHING 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


CELEBRATION. 


THE Celebration to be held at Flushing on the 2gth in- 
more than usual interest to 
held there as early as 1659, 
among the very first built in this country. The house of 
John Bowne was held about 1661, and for entertaining 
Friends there he was arrested in 1662 and banished to 
Holland. This house is in good order and will be opened 
to Friends on the 29th. The exercises will be held in 
the Town Hall, directly across the square from the meet- 
ing-house, which will be open to the inspection of 
Friends. It was built in 1695, the year New York 
Yearly Meeting was established. Another matter of in- 
terest in this celebration is the fact that it is the first time 
in sixty-seven years that the two bodies of Friends who 
then separated, have come together for any purpose. 

The program as announced it is proposed to strictly 
The meeting will close at 4.30 after the 
reading of the poem, the title of which is ‘* The Bowne 
House.’’ Joun W. HUuTCHINSON. 

New York, Fifth month 12. 


Meetings were 
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FROM MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I am very glad to say that since my report went to the 
Bulletin, funds have come in sufficient to meet expenses 
to May rst, with twenty-five dollars left in the treasury. 
Our school will close the last week in this month, and we 
have faith to believe that the small amount then due will 
be in the treasury. Assy D. Munro. 


Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Fifth month 6. 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

From the address ‘‘ The Distress of Nations,” by James M. Beck 
of Philadelphia, before the Adams county, Pa., Teachers’ Institute, 
Eleventh month 29, 1894. 

Ir these preparations for war, which cover our waters and 
darken our lands, mean anything, they indicate that civ- 
ilized man is on the verge of a vast cataclysm, of which 
he is apparently as unconscious as were the people of 
Pompeii, on the last fatal day of their city’s life, when 
they witnessed with indifference the ominous smoke curl 
from the crater’s mouth. Impossible? Who would 
have predicted one hundred years ago that Europe was 
about to be desolated by a twenty years war, which would 
involve every nation and recast her map? Of all the 
follies of which man is guilty, the most fatuous is his as- 
sumption that what has happened before will not again. 
On the contrary, the past teaches us to expect the endless 
repetitions of history. There is to-day additional reason 
for such anticipation. Our age has sown as none other 
the dragen’s teeth of standing armies, and the human 
grain is ripe unto the harvest of blood. It needs but an 
incendiary like Napoleon to set the world on fire. 
haps he now exists among us, an unrecognized subaltern, 
possessed of the granite-coated soul of Napoleon, who 
will, as did the Corsican incendiary, apply the torch. To 
deny that such is the evident tendency of these unprece- 


dented preparations is to believe that he can sow thistles | 


and reap figs, or expect perennial sunshine where we have 
sown the whirlwind. 

The war between China and Japan, only fought with 
in part modern weapons, and with men who but im- 


perfectly understood their use, in no way illustrates the | 


possibilities of the future conflict. The greatest of all 
war correspondents, Archibald Forbes, has recently said : 


‘« It is virtually impossible for any one to have accurately | 


pictured to himself the scene in its fullness which the 


next great battle will present to a bewildered and shud- | 


dering world ; we know the elements that will constitute 
its horrors, but we know them only as it were academ- 
ically. 


ons, the whereabouts of which cannot be ascertained be- 
cause of the absence of powder smoke.’’ He concludes: 


heavens themselves.’” When we recall that in one of the 
battles around Metz the use of the mitrailleuse struck 
down 6,o00 Germans in ten minutes, and that at Plevna, 
in 1877, Skobeleff lost in a short rush of a few hundred 


for destruction, the prospect is one at which the mind 
stands aghast and the heart sickens. Suffice it tosay that 


mortality of battles will be so great that it will be im- 
possible to care for the wounded or bury the dead, and 
many of them will carry as a necessary part of military 


equipment a moving crematorium to burn those who have | 


fallen in battle, thus returning, after two thousand years, 
to the custom of our Norse ancestry, without, however, 
its religious significance or symbolic beauty. 


Per- | 


frontiers. 
‘* Death incalculable may rain down as from the very | atred, wi 
| but the spark of some trivial incident. 





You may suggest that this dreadful visitation will pass 
over peaceful America, as the angel that slew the first- 
born of Egypt spared the blood-splashed portals of the 
Israelites. God grant that it prove so! Whence, how- 
ever, is our assurance. So wonderfully have steam and 
electricity united men in a community of thought, inter- 
est, and purpose, that it is possible that if a great Con- 
tinental war should come, in which England would al- 
most necessarily become involved, before it would be 
ended, the civilized world might be lapped in universal 
flame, such as that with which the glories of Valhalla 
passed away, and the Ragnarok, or ‘‘ twilight of the 
Gods’’ began. Apart from this, upon the world’s 
horizon is now discernible a cloud, at present no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but which may some day overcast the 
heavens. In the Orient are two nations, China and 
Japan, whose combined population reaches the amazing 
total of five hundred millions. Hitherto these swarming 
ant-hills have been ignorant of the art of war, for it is 


| strangely true that the only two countries, which since 


the birth of Christ have experienced in their isolation 
comparative ‘‘ peace on earth,’’ are these once hermit 
nations upon whom the light of Christianity had never 
shone. But thirty years ago a mere handful of English- 


| men and Frenchmen forced their way, at the point of the 


bayonet, to Pekin. All this is changed. Western civil- 
ization has brought to the Orient Bibles—and bullets ; 
mitres—and mitrailleux; godliness—and Gatling guns ; 
crosses—and Krupp cannon; St. Peter—and saltpetre, 
and the Orient may some day say with Shylock: ‘‘ The 
villainy you teach me I will execute and it will go hard, 
but I will better the instruction.’’ Already they have 


| learned the lesson so well as to play with deadly effect the 


awful diapason of the cannonade. Let once the passion 
for war, which distinguishes the Occident, awaken the 
opulent Orient from its sleep of centuries, and who shall 
say that another Ghengis Khan, with a barbaric horde of 
millions at his back, may not fall upon Europe with the 
crushing weight of an avalanche ? 

It may be argued, however, that these preparations 
mean nothing and are the guarantees of peace, rather 
than provocative of war, and that the very effectiveness 
of modern weapons makes war improbable. While ap- 
parently there is force in this suggestion, yet practically 
it is contradicted by the facts, for the nations that have 
the least armies have the most peace, and those that have 
the largest forces tremble on the verge of the abyss. 


Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and 
| the United States live in substantial amity with the world, 
Men have yet to be thrilled by the weirdness of | 
wholesale death, inflicted by missiles poured from weap- | 


while France, Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
armed to the teeth and staggering under their equip- 
ments, are forever scowling at each other across their 
In them is found the vast magazine of martial 
spirit and international hatred, whose explosion requires 
Thus when the 
Empress Augusta recently visited Paris for pleasure her 
presence alarmed the world, caused prices to fall upon the 


bourses and exchanges and hurried an earnest and nervous 
yards 3,000 men, and remember that the mitrailleuse and | 
needle gun have been since quintupled in their capacity | 


consultation of all European cabinets. A single insult 
offered to her by the most irresponsible Parisian would 


| have caused her son, the young Emperor, to draw his 
| sword. 


the great strategists of Europe believe that the future | 


It was thus in the power of the idlest street gamin 
to have shaken the equilibrium of the world. How else 
shall we account for the intense anxiety with which the 


| sickness of the late Czar has been watched by thinking 
| men throughout the world ? 


It was because of the belief 
that he held in his hand its peace. What a frightful 
commentary upon civilization that the prosperity, and 
even lives of innumerable millions of our fellow-beings, 


| may depend upon the pacific sentiments of a single man ! 
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No fact can be more clear than that humanity is at 
the parting of the ways. The maximum of preparation 
has been reached. In Europe men can arm no further. 
Italy has already fallen under the burden of bankruptcy 
thereby occasioned, and may be at any day plunged into 
the vortex of revolution. Many thoughtful publicists 
believe that the European nations must therefore either 
fight or disarm. Well did the Master predict: ‘*‘ Upon 
the earth distress of nations, in perplexity. men 
fainting for fear, and for expectation of the things which 
are coming on the world.’’ 

Let usconsider this phenomenon of war. Considered 
abstractly, in the light of absolute rather than relative 
truth, it is more than an evil—it is an indecency. It 
breaks the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’’ and it 
contradicts the beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers!’’ It is a Pandora’s box, from which arise 
whatsoever things are cruel, whatsoever things are false, 
whatsoever things are unclean, whatsoever things are of 
ill-repute ; if there be either vice or wickedness in them, 
war illustrates and magnifies them all. It substitutes 
despotism for liberty, revenge for forgiveness, might for 


creation. It is not only of the earth, earthy, it is truly 
of hell, hellish. 
me quote eminent military authorities. Said the Iron 
Duke, writing from the field of Waterloo: ‘‘ There is 


nothing more horrible than victory, except defeat.’’ | 
Said Sherman to some military men who were praising a | 
martial career: ‘‘ You think that war is all glory ; I tell | 


you it is all hell.’’ 


- _——— 


In-poor RELIGION.—We know of people who have 
become so much in love with an out-of door religion 
that they seem to scorn any religion which can be lived 


that of St. Peter’s. 


an out-of-door religion. We grant it is very delightful 
to breathe fresh air under a clear blue sky. 
a very human side to any religion which is a whole relig- 
ion ; and this human religion means social obligations, 
ethics, philanthropy, organization for mutual helpfulness, 
collective worship, and collective work, and that means 
churches and Sunday-schools and charitable societies. 
And, if religion is to do anything for humanity it must 


work through these agencies, and a man who only believes | 


in an out-of-door religion is juggling with a metaphor, 
or cheating himself into believing that his narrowness is 
proof of his breadth.—Christian Intelligencer. 


Crime Not Increasinc.—Frederick H. Wines, Chief | 


of the Department of Criminal Statistics, Washington, 
in an article on ‘‘ Is Crime increasing in the United 
States relatively to the Population ?’’ points out some of 
the difficulties in the way, and says that no comparison 


between the earlier and later figures is possible, because | 


the methods adopted have been so improved that the 
earlier figures have been demonstrated to be utterly with- 
out authority. He sums up with the following ‘‘ impres- 
sions ’’ ; 

1. There has been no substantial increase of crime 
during the last ten years from 1880 to 1890. 

2. The prison statistics, taken by themselves, without 
critical comments and explanations, do not show the true 
rate of increase or decrease of crime. For that judicial 
statistics are required, which the Department of Justice 
at Washington might profitably undertake to collect and 
publish in an annual report. 





| it will be a precedent for more in the future. 


; : | Fifth month 5, in the college parlor. 
right, cruelty for mercy, force for reason, destruction for | « Life of William Corkworthy,”” by Mary Shoemaker, from the His- 


Lest I be accused of exaggeration, let | 5 : 
88 | Birds,” by Dr. Spencer Trotter, from the Current Topics Section, and 





cf | ment and the restrictions put upon them. 
and prayed and preached under a roof, even as high as | 


Possibly the falling off in church | 


attendance is partly due to this love, real or affected, of | passed upon their applications and examined their testimonials. 


But there is | 


| swered in a paper by Nettie S. Malin. 








€vucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—Prof. Appleton lectured on 
‘Homes and Haunts of British Poets,’’ before the Woman’s Club of 
Media, on Fifth month 3. 

Prof. Hayes lectured at Salem, N. J., Fifth month 8, on ‘ Fairy 
Tale and Folk Lore,” also at Plymouth meeting, Pa., Fifth month 10, 
on “Some Familiar Myths.’’ Prof. Appleton attended the meeting 
of the “American Author's Guild,” of which he is a member, held in 
New York, Fifth month 4. 

The Junior contest for the Sproul prize in oratory took place in 
Collection Hall, on the evening of Fifth month 7. The orations de- 
livered were, ‘‘ Watchman, What of the Night?” by W. John Morri- 
son; “Catherine Booth and the Crusade of the XIX Century,” by 
Lauretta T. Smedley; ‘*A Chief of American Statesmen,’’ by Albert 
L. Buffington ; ‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” by Ellen Gunton, and “* The Struggle 
for Liberty,” by Bouic L. Clark. The contest, which was an unusu- 
ally close one, resulted in the prizes of fifteen and ten dollars being 
awarded to Lauretta T. Smedley and Bouic L. Clark, respectively. 

A very interesting open joint meeting of the three literary societies 
was held Fifth month 10, in Collection Hall. This is the first meet- 
ing which has ever been held in which all three societies participated 
in the literary exercises, and as it was very successful, it is hoped that 


w | Dr. De Garmo acted as 
critic for the evening. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
The program consisted of the 


tory Section; Readings from Lamb’s Essay on “ Quakerism,” by 
Channing Way, from the Literature Section; a paper, ‘‘ Protect the 


a reading, ‘‘ The Birds of Killigworth,” by Walter Clothier. 


The 
paper by Dr. Trotter brought forth a quite animated discussion. 


H. 


WonDER How THEY CAN STAND It.—We mentioned, two 


| weeks ago, a report from Europe that a more liberal policy in respect to 


| women students appeared likely to be inaugurated at the University of 
| Géttingen, in Germany. 


_ The New York Sum says : 
‘‘At the German University of Géttingen there are fifteen women 


| students, eleven of them American, three English, and one German. 


We wonder how the American young women can endure their treat- 
Some of the professors 
bluntly refuse to allow them to attend their lectures ; others unwill- 
ingly tolerate their presence, and the rest will accept only those whom 
they regard as ‘suitable’ after the Prussian Ministry of Education has 
How 
can any young American woman, however. complacent she may be, 
abide all this Géttingen Germanyism? How can she bear to stay at a 
university at which she is scorned by half the professors, only tolerated 
by others, and welcomed by but a few? 

‘There are plenty of universities in the United States at which 
young women can get as much knowledge as they could ever get at 


| Géttingen, and be most courteously and kindly treated by every pro- 


fessor belonging to the faculty.”’ 


A GREAT GirT.—It is announced that President Seth Low, of 
Columbia University, will give $1,000,000 for the erection of a library 
building on the new site secured for that institution in the northern 
section of New York city. It will be a memorial of his father, A. A. 
Low, a well-known and successful shipping merchant. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


WILLIsTowNn, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation of Willistown was held at the home of Mordecai T. Bartram 
on Fifth month 8, 1895. A short silence was observed when the 
President read an extract from Whittier: ‘‘ The Clear Vision.’’ The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

A question referred by the Current Topics Committee, ‘< Is it true 
that we are better in our hearts than we are in the world?” was an- 

’ She says: ‘* Being a Friend, 
I cannot believe otherwise. Deep down in the most hardened natures 
is that spark of Divinity which, had more favorable circumstances 
environed it, might have enriched the world.” 

An interesting discussion followed, but the prevailing thought 


| seemed to be in sympathy with the paper presented. 


Many people deceive the world by what they seem to be and yet 
prove otherwise. Then again are we not prone to pick out the faults 
of human nature instead of the good qualities? It is very hard to 
measure the well spring of action. We cannot see the motives which 
impell a conscientious person to act. The sweetest thoughts often 
come from communion with self and are not visible to the outside 
world. Two short extracts illustrative of this thought were also read. 
The Literature Committee reported through Florence M. Windle a 








paper on the “ Life of Sarah Hunt.’’ This paper treats of her minis- 
try and also the strength of her peace principles shown on the Anni- 
versary of our National Independence, when she said, ‘‘ How my 
heart was filled with sadness when my morning slumbers were broken 
by the sound of artillery and the cannon’s roar. How long will these 
thing be? How long ere every weapon of destruction will be con- 
verted into implements of usefulness and the kingdom of this world 
ruled by love and kindness?”’ We find her an ardent admirer of 
Nature, from which source she drew many a beautiful lesson. 

The Discipline Committee reported the subject for the evening, 
the “‘ Meetings for Ministers and Elders.” 

Under the head of Current Topics, David C. Windle gave a very 
interesting report, which consisted of a number of items of interest to us. 

The thought was expressed in one of the object-lessons given at 
our last First-day School Union, “ God is the engineer that carries the 


train of life to its destination and it is the duty of each to help one | 


another aboard that train.’’ ‘‘ That engineer accompanies every indi- 
vidual through life, and if we fulfill the new commandment to love 
one another, we will help each other aboard that train.” 
expressed the thought that if that commandment were lived up to we 


will have fulfilled everything required of us either in Presbyterianism | 


or Quakerism or any other Christian profession. 
are educational and not spiritual. 
people to heaven as to bring heaven down to them. Not so much to 
help people to any certain denomination of faith as to help them to a 
Christian life. 

A paper in answer to the question, ‘‘ What Constitutes a Friend ?”’ 
was presented by Mordecai T. Bartram. The writer says: ‘* We be- 
lieve inspiration has not ceased; that God continues to commune di 
rectly with the children of men; that he does teach his people himself. 
That he has placed in every human heart a witness unto himself and 
it is unto this witness,—this voice in our souls,—that we must subject our 
lives, for by it we are rebuked for sin and rewarded in right doing. 
Living in and under this Divine influence we will be led out of all 
error and into the truth.’”’ A second paper, bearing on the same sub- 
ject, was offered by John Bunting. In this article the writer says: 
‘* I believe that if many were ready to seek a definite answer to the 
query, Why am I a Friend ? they would find it in the feeling that the 
organization and the system of our Society offer more liberty of choice, 
a wider variance of individual belief, and greater sympathy for those who 
differ in opinions than any other religious sect.’”” Upon the conclusion 
of some matters of business the association adjourned. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


Creeds and dogmas 


MEDIA FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. —The regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in the Friends’ school building, Church avenue and 
Washington street, on Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 3. 


the summer months was considered, but deferred for final action till 
next meeting. Delegates were appointed to represent the Association 
at a meeting in the interest of peace and arbitration, to be held in 
Institute Hall, Media, on Fifth month 9. 

The literary program was as follows: an article by Graceanna 
Lewis, ‘‘Abstract of LeConte’s Evolution in Relation to Religion,’ 
in which the thoughtful conclusions of the great geologist are shown 
to accord with the principles accepted by the Society of Friends; the 
reading by Joseph B. Leedom of an article, ‘* Why I am a Friend,’’ 
written by a prominent member of the Society; and a biographical 
and critical paper by Alice R. Williams on “ The Life of Elizabeth 
Fry.’’ Each article was followed by a careful and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. After silence the association adjourned to meet at the usual 
place on the evening of Sixth month 7. C. 


AN APPEAL. 
SARAH WILLIFORD, of Oxford, N. C., is now in this city, soliciting 
aid for a Home for aged colored persons in North Carolina, also for an 
Industrial Home for unfortunate children. A charter was granted by 
the Legislature of that State, in 1893, for such an institution, under he 
title of the ** Saints’ Ark,’’ and 82 acres of land have been secured, 
but $250 remain due on it, and two old log cabins, hardly fit for ser- 
vice, are now occupied by 11 inmates. 

Six trustees have been appointed, and the institution is endorsed 
among others by F. W. Brown, Deputy Sheriff ; R. S. Royster, Mayor ; 


Judge R. W. Winston, until recently one of the Supreme Judges ; | 


Judge A. W. Graham, whose father was candidate for Vice-President 
of the United States, in 1852. 

Such an institution for the aged, as well as orphans and other des- 
titute children, is much needed among them, and they desire to raise 
funds to put up better buildings and have it free from debt. Any one 
who is willing to help in a good cause can leave contributions with 
Sarah Williford, 1531 Lombard Street, William Still, 244 S. 12th 
street, or at Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, Philadel- 
phia. JosePpH M. TRUMAN, JR. 


One Friend | 


This struggle is not so much to lift | 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 


THE BALANCE OF LIFE. 


I FEAR no more the coming years 
What they may bring. 
Days will be sunless, night bereft of stars ; 
Mayhap the brightest blossoms of the spring 
Shall first be bound with winter’s icy bars. 
But still beyond the cloud is always light, 
The stars are in the sky all night, 
And deepest snows are they which hide the bright 
Green heart of spring. 


Not all of life is dreamed away 
In summer skies. 
Time holds a loss, a loneliness for me, 
But Hope is strong, and Faith dare not be weak, 
And Love abides, the greatest of the three. 
Enough if sweet to-morrow will repay 
The disappointment of to-day ; 
Light follows dark ; sun, rain; seas ebb away 
Again to rise. 


And if the rugged road of life 
Doth wind around 
‘Lhe mountain side where heavy clouds hang low, 
And, as I climb, the pilgrim staff be changed 
Into a cross, still onward would I go! 
The peaks of only highest mountains rise 
Above the clouds to bluest skies, 
And round the heaviest cross is hung the prize, 
The brightest crown. 
—Amy Seville Wolff. 


FRIENDS IN FICTION: A NEW BOOK. 


| Few, even amongst Friends, are now entirely clear of 
| some degree of consent to, or complicity with, that form 


| of literature called Fiction. 


| Soulless Singer. 





in recent years the fiction 
writers have been employing the Friends, with their man- 


| ner of life, and views of life’s duties, in their books, and 


these no doubt are fairly sure to obtain readers amongst us. 

We have now a new issue of this class, entitled «A 
’*1 The author is Mary Catharine Lee, 
whose previous book, ‘‘A Quaker Girl of Nantucket,’’ 
we think has been noticed in our pages. In the present 


xth- : _ | volume, the Quaker elements are not very prominent. 
The question of continuing the regular monthly meetings during | The chief figure, the Soulless Singer, is a young woman, 


an orphan, a teacher of music, whose family name is 
Montagu, and her given name, originally Violet, has 


| been changed by herself to Victoria, as better expressing 
| her set design to conquer the world. 
| Friend at all, but she has acquaintance with those who 
| are, particularly Nathan and Susannah Green. 
| good,—though not musical,—people live in ‘‘a little 
| Quaker settlement down by the sea,’’ which we judge to 
| be on the Massachusetts or Rhode Island coast, and there, 


Victoria is not a 


These 


also, dwell Captain Compton and his (second) wife, 
Hannah, Rhoda Freeman, the school-teacher, and other 
Friends. To Nathan Green’s Victoria goes to spend the 


| summer, and there she meets, after a time, William Penn 
| Compton, son of the Captain, and ultimately becomes 
| his wife. 
| hood in Quakerville, and at the Providence School ; had 


Penn, we are told, ‘* had passed a quiet boy- 


graduated at the Quaker college at Haverford, and passed 


| sometime in England,’’ then had gone on a voyage to 


Peru,—his father being a sea-captain,—and had brought 
home a wife, a ‘‘ pretty little Spanish girl whose aspira- 
tion was to see Paris; failing that to see the United 
States of America.’’ She died later, but left a little boy, 
Ferdinand, who becomes a conspicuous figure in the pres- 


| ent story. 


The story mainly relates to Victoria, who has a mag- 
nificent voice, and has been trained to sing, but who sings 
without the quality here called ‘‘soul.’’ We hesitate 
somewhat about entering into an analysis of Victoria’s 

1A Soulless Singer. 


By Mary Catharine Lee. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1895. 


Pp. 272. $1.25. 
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case, but the temptation to it is extremely strong. Ap- 
parently, Mary Catherine Lee presents her to us as an 
interesting, and on the whole rather admirable person. 
But we cannot take her at this estimate, without a protest. 
Victoria is certainly ‘‘ high-flown’’ and superficial. She 
is filled with ideas that are obviously overstrained and 
egotistic. Her purpose of life is to be a ‘* prima donna,”’ 
—in English, a first woman in an opera company. We 
do not here say this is a criminal, or a sinful aspiration ; 
but the manner in which the girl cherishes it is destruc- 
tive, we believe, of things infinitely better. It is true, 
we know, that by many the Quaker ideal, which is less 
soaring than this assigned to Yictoria, is said to be quite 
intolerable, being too slow, too ‘‘ repressed,’’ and alto- 
gether too tiresome. No doubt the great majority of 
people prefer something louder, faster, and more magnifi- 
cent, but as we are here simply presenting our own testi- 
mony, we can but stick to our text, and declare our 
preference for gold rather than gilt, for convincement 
rather than emotion, for substance rather than sound. 


We cannot doubt that life has a duty, and that this is | 


better expressed and achieved by the steady-goers than 
the high-flyers. When Victoria is presented to us at the 
opening of the book,—engaging our sympathies, because 
she has lost father and mother, and is striving to make 
her own way,—with her character of ‘‘ splendid self-reli- 
ance,’’ and ‘‘ magnificent assurance,’’ whose ambition, 
as confident as it is strenuous, is to lay the world at her 
feet through its emotion at hearing her sing, we can only 
remark that we wish very much the child had been pro- 
vided by Friend Lee with a better ideal for her con- 
siderable talents. And when the book closes, describing 
in fine language her gas-light triumphs at the ‘‘Academy 
of Music,’’—our Philadelphia one, in fact, the rather 
homely reddish-brown building on Broad street,—we 
hardly feel that she has made as much real progress in the 
book as we could have wished. 
garish, and the success achieved too superficial. 

But, in fact, our friend, the author of the little vol- 
ume under notice, takes an attitude toward the art of 
music which necessarily involves all this. Obviously she 
‘« worships music.’ A great many persons, we believe, 
do so. The manner in which she deals with it, in many 
places in her book, would seem amusing if we did not 
know that the explanation would be quickly offered us 
that those not of the cult are necessarily ignorant of its 
qualities—that those who do not make music a study 
cannot be expected to understand how peerless is the 
position of those who are its masters. If we were better 
trained as to our organs of hearing we should estimate 
better, no doubt, the pinnacle on which the composers, 
the ‘‘ maestros,’’ and the ‘‘divas’’ stand. However, 
what can we do, but speak as we feel, testify as the truth 
seems to us? Suppose we admit that music is not pagan, 
but civilized, that it is something more than sensuous, 
and may have more than a momentary influence for 
good? Suppose we say that it is a real art, that 
to learn its heights and depths is a real means of 
culture, what then? We cannot put the luxuries of life 
before its uses, we cannot put the senses above the soul. 
If we make books and put heroines in them, we ought 
to present them with higher ideals,—even if these are not 
clearly formed and distinctly held in view,—than of being 
opera singers, and winning money and applause by 
‘« rendering ’’ emotional songs on ‘‘ the lyric stage.’’ 

However, this is an excursion. Let us go back to the 
story. Victoria, as a singer, lacked, we have said, the 
emotional quality which that great musical authority, 
the ‘* master,’’—whom we are desired to regard, in the 
plenitude of his musical power in this book, as a being 


The ideal is still too | ton contemporary produces, with lively chortings of glee, 


| 











far above ordinary conditions,—calls ‘‘ soul.’ She gains 
it through her sympathy for the old sailor, Captain Comp- 
ton, to whom she sweetly sings his favorite old songs in 
his sick room by the sea—a better business for a young 
girl, no doubt, than ‘‘ rendering’’ Italian ‘‘duets’’ in 
‘« grand opera,’’—and for his little grandson, Ferdinand, 
and finally by her awakened affection for Penn Compton. 
This last device of the author, the ‘falling in love,’’ 
strikes us as probably not original ; we have the impres- 
sion, though our acquaintance with fiction is of course 
limited, that it is a means of imparting a ‘‘soul’’ 
quality to young people, of both sexes, often employed 
by the writers of this sort of literature. 

As for the Friends, as we have already intimated, they 
form a background only in the book. They are grouped 
in the rear so that the singers, soulless or soulful, can 
come forward. Old Captain Compton is sketched witha 
kindly hand, and Rhoda Freeman hardly less so. But 
Hannah Compton, who will not listen when Victoria 
sings to the Captain, is made to represent that stiffness of 
Puritanism with which obviously Mary Catherine Lee 
has no sort of sympathy, in these ‘‘ end of the century ’”’ 
days. Rhoda Freeman, for allowing Victoria and the 
boy Ferdinand to sing and play in her house, is dealt 
with by the meeting, but not disowned because it ‘‘ was 
too small to spare a member.’’ Plainly enough this is a 
story where music is the chief theme—the ‘ motif,’’ per- 
haps we should say—and Puritan notions concerning it 
have slight consideration. 


THE CAPRICES OF FASHION. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

STIRRED by the existing propensity of women’s sleeves 
to take up all the spare room in the world, antiquarians 
begin to exhume old statutes framed to regulate the same 
tendency in former periods of its manifestation. A Bos- 
a municipal statute of the town of Dedham, enacting, 
‘« for the present reformation of immoderate great sleeves’’ 
that ‘‘ hereafter no person whatsoever shall make a gar- 
ment for women, or any other sex, with sleeves more than 
half an ell in the widest part, and so proportionate for 
bigger or smaller persons.’’ Allowing forty-five inches 
to the ell, any curious person can determine, by meas- 
urement on the arm of the nearest available woman, by 
how large a share the stuff in a modern sleeve exceeds 
the Dedham limit. Guessing roughly, one would say the 
sleeves on Fifth Avenue in New York on Easter Sunday, 
if inflated to the limits of their greatest dimensions, 
would measure at least five feet in circumference, giving 
a full yard of exuberance in excess of what the Dedham 
ordinance permitted. The big sleeves will collapse pres- 
ently of their own weight. We need no law to regulate 
them. Fashion has reduced the feminine hat to its low- 
est limits this year, and sleeves in due course will get 
their share of repression. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
EUROPEAN nations have seized upon more than three-fourths of the 
African continent. Altogether, it has 11,621,530 square miles, and 
according to figures lately compiled by the Royal Geographical Society, 
England has 2,194,880 of these. France has 3,326,790 square miles, 
including Algeria, Tunis, and a large part of the Sahara; Germany 
884,810, the greater part acquired since 1884; Portugal, which at one 
time had almost a monopoly of Africa, now owns only 826,730 square 
miles; Spain holds 153,834, chiefly on the Sahara coast, and Italy 


548,880. The Congo Free State contains 905,090 square miles, and 
the Boer Republic 177,700. 


—Andreas Haftas, the last veteran of the Greek wars of liberty of 


1821, died in Athens lately at the age of 116. One of the streets in 
Athens is named after him, and his funeral was a public one. He had 





often expressed the wish to live till 1901, in order to be able to say 
that he had seen three centuries. 

—Every year the bravest deed done in saving life in the British 
dominions is marked by the award of the Stanhope gold medal by the 
Royal Humane Society. It was given this year to William Mugford 


of Torquay, who was caught in a sewer where he was at work with | 
three companions when the sewer was flooded by a sudden thunder | 


storm, and saved two of the men by holding them up by main strength 
for seven hours until relief came. 


—Paper gloves and paper stockings are the latest departure. They 
are not, it is alleged, thin, rotten things, but quite tough. Paper 
twine, which has long been known, is roughed by machinery so as to 
seem fuzzy, like wool, and it is then knitted to shape just as if it were 
yarn. As paper stockings will be retailed at about three cents a pair, 
it will cost no more to buy new ones than to have the old ones washed. 


—It is said that the wild lettuce is ‘‘ one of two well-marked com- 
pass plants,’’ and that it has the property of twisting its leaves until 
they point straight upward, with the edges directed north and south. 

—The late Professor Blakie had the habit of penning in his own 
handwriting his motto in Greek characters in the left-hand corner of 
every envelope which he sent out ; indeed, he put in on every envel- 
ope he found about the place, the servants’ included. “Adopt it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and it will turn earth into heaven ; it will revolutionize society 
in the twinkling of an eye.’’ This motto was: ‘‘ Speak the truth in 
love’’ (Ephes. 4: 15.) 

—Dr. Parkhurst, the New York reformer, it appears is quite con- 
servative in regard to ‘‘the proper sphere’ of women, and in recent 
articles in the Ladies’ Home Journal he condemns the ‘‘ New 
Woman” in various ways. 
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his recent campaign against Tammany, of the active codperation of 
women in politics. 

—The Philanthropist (New York: Aaron M. Powell, editor), 
publishes a ** Medical Declaration Concerning Chastity,’’ with a large 
number of signatures of influential physicians appended, affirming that 
a chaste life for both sexes is conducive to the best condition of physi- 
cal, mental, and moral health. It will be published in leaflet form and 
can be obtained by sending to the Philanthropist, United Charities 


| Building, 4th Ave. and 22d St., New York. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


| AT the annual meeting of the National Temperance Society, in New 


York City, on the 14th instant, Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, was 
elected president, in place of General O. O. Howard, who declined 


| reélection. 


| close of last week. 


| Nebraska. 


women’s colleges, or, as he prefers to call them, ‘‘female’’ colleges, | 
and he repudiates with horror the idea that a woman's college should | 
No number of “‘ adventurous women” | 


turn out “ scholarly women.”’ 
or “ female Congresses,’’ he says, can prevent women being women, 
and he thinks that the adventurous minded “ wish they were men.” 
Frances E. Willard, in the Union Signa/, has addressed him an open 
letter, in which she defends the position that because women are 
women they ought to have the power in custom and in law to protect 
the citadel of their homes; she also maintains that progressive women, 
or ‘‘adventurous”’ as the Doctor calls them, have no occasion to wish 
they were men, since—she says—men have said from the beginning 
that the beauty, gentleness, and purity of the world belongs to women 
and not to men. She also taxes the Doctor with availing himself in 


SUDDEN changes in the weather, from heat to cold, occurred at the 
In the West, frosts were reported, on First-day 
morning, in Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. The previous morn- 
ing, a heavy frost was reported at points in Iowa, South Dakota, and 
Four inches of snow fell in the Black Hills on the night 
of the roth. Snow and hail occurred in western New York on the 
12th. The grape crop in southwestern New York is reported very 
badly injured, if not destroyed. 


THE Japanese Government has issued a proclamation formally an- 
nouncing the conclusion of peace with China. Among other things, 
it says: ‘We have always been anxious to establish and maintain 
peace. Our object in the recent war was to found an enduring peace. 


: = .” | We believe that Russia, France, and Germany are imbued with the 
He objects to having men teach in | 


same feeling. Therefore, we will not insist upon the retention of the 
Liao-Tung peninsula.” 

Justice Jackson having returned to his home in Tennessee, it is 
inferred that the Supreme Court has reached a conclusion on the In- 
come Tax case. The Court was to hold a final consultation to-day 
(18th inst. )"to consider the opinions on the case. 


In Philadelphia, the decisions of the License Court, show that 
1,676 retail liquor licenses have been granted and 533 wholesale. 
This is an increase of 14 licenses on each list over the number granted 
last year. Fifty-nine new applicants were granted retail licenses and 
28 old licenses were refused renewals, among them being 20 saloon 
keepers against whom the Law and Order Society made strong re- 
monstrances. 
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Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
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BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL 
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DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
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ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 
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MORLEY, 
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H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT & I3"™STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


fit all noses. We can sup 


Steesee SePeeeeeeeeeeeeeeetsecesee 


‘The | |_eading. 


One of the leading and best known 
| painters in this country says, “I cannot afford 
Ito use anything but Pure White Lead” (see 
Every practical painter 


any reputation to lose who don’t know it, or 
will use misleading brands of White Lead 
or unknown worthless mixtures. 
low-priced, they are not cheap. Pure White 
|Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. 


If colors are required they are easily made by using the National 


Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Pamphlet and color-card 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
a Broadway, New York. 
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H.C. BODEN & COMPANY 
OPTICIANS, 


Southeast Corner 13th and Wa'nut Sts. 

We do not attempt to make one atyle of Eye Glasses 
ply all styles. We make a 

specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 

work is unexcelied for beauty of finish and pro- 

portion. PRICES MODERATE. 

eye-giass cleaner free, on receipt of a two-cent 

stamp and this advertisement cut out. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in Swarthmore Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Fifth month 19, at 2.30 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 

*,* Nottingham First-day School Union will 
be held at Little Britain, on Seventh-day, Fifth 
month 25, at 10.30 a.m. All interested are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Howarp Coates, Chairman. 


‘knows this. It is only those who haven't 


*,* Friends desiring lodging accommoda- 
tions during the approaching New York Yearly 
Meeting, will please communicate at once with 
the undersigned, in order that proper arrange- 
ments may be made. 

JosePpH A. BoGARDUus, 
167 Chambers St., New York City. 


Although 


*,* Notice to Friends attending Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting held at Deer Creek, 31st 
inst. : Through the kindness of Hugh J. Jewett, 
dinner will be served, and feed furnished for 
horses, at the Town Hall in Darlington. 

A simple lunch will be provided, on meeting- 
house grounds, for those needing it, before going 
in to meeting. All arrangements in charge of 

Tacy B. MATHEWS. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Fifth month 
accur as follows : 

24. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind., 8 p.m. 

*,* Circular meetings in Fifth month occur a 
follows : 

19. Gunpowder, Md., Old-house, 10 a. m. 

26. Pedricktown, N. J., 3 p. m. 


We will send an 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur 
as follows : 
18. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
20. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
22. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
23. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y., 
II a. m. 
25. Blue River, Highland Creek, Indiana, 
10 a. m. . 
27. New York Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md., 
10 a. m. 
Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ontario, 
II a. Mm. 
. Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 
10 a. m. 
. Southern, Easton, Md., 10 a. m. 
. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa., 10 a. m. 
. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md., 10 a. m. 





LOOK FOR 
The Woman in Red 
Make sure the fig- 


ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of | 


Electro=Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the best SILVER PoLisH known. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


HE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor 


THE BEST SHOES "&sitSitis* 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 18th St. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 


In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 

pe Le 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 

MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


«SS WILLIAM HEACOCK, O@% 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 

Special attention ig to‘serving families. Office, 

North Eighth 8t., Philadel Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Oily RELIEF "°° The Egan 
sot CURE wearine Tryss, 


A painless and Tmanent 
fomody tor all cases oft RUPTURE, 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- 

Dg pressure 
able. Full 





cee ee ae 
ranteed. usands of testimoni: 
from people who have worn it in the last ten years. 
Endo by physicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the pest manufac- 
turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 
Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


WILLIAIS1 S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician, 


1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“¥g 
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Delicate, Dainty, Lovely 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Varieties of the Newest 1 O 
2 Large Flowering Sorts for Cc e 
mixed in one large one ounce packet— 
together with our handsome and original 
ED CATALOGUE. Send at once. 


Johnson & Stokes, 


aiqand 219 eet, Philadelphia. 


Hot and Cold Sea 


‘The Abor-ton, Water Baths. 


8 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Kept by Friends, and situated half a block from 
tne beach, near bathing grounds. For particulars 


’ 


7 HANNAH BORTON, Ocean Grove, N.J 
The Whittier, Spmitine Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Preston’s Sunnyside, 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
a excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
phia, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 


Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J: 


Salt baths in the house. 
Elevator accessible from street level. 


E. Roberts’ Sons. 


M. E. Humpton. H. M. Humpton 


THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, Telephone 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
comforts of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


air. 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 











Open all the Year. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parlor. 

JAMES HOOD. 


It Would Cost_You 
one cent to drink three cups of 
Ingram’s Blended Tea. 
3% pounds of the above sent pre- 
paid on receipt of Two Dollars, 
and if we receive Zen Dollars, 
with five other names, six pack- 
ages, (21 pounds) will be for- 
warded to one address prepaid. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


~ JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST 
Mortgages on Chicago income property, bearing 6, 
644, and 7 per cent interest. Title guaranteed, Will 
personally assume responsibility for prompt pay- 
ment of interest and return of loan. Thirteen years 
experience tn real estate loan and renting here. 
Four offices. Reference, Merchants’ National Bank, 
William Deering & Co , Manufacturers and Capi- 
talists, or Charles W. Fullerton, Chicago. 

W. J. LUKENS, 
1223 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Or, Chas E. Lukenz, Local Agent, 
Rogers Park, Chicago 


0 City Warrants at par, 


offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 

0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Bullding, Denver, Colo. 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 

Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


The Perfect Underwear 
for Spring and Summer 


66 99 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, lightin texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 

PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
$. C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Generat Trust and Banxrxe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trasts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
Executive Committee : 


William 1. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G ey AR D , SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T ry U ST CO . 


ANNUITY AND 
Buecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Troms. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcltee. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H. JENKS 
GBORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 


FRAN I. GO . 
G@BORGE H. McoFADDEN, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY Tara 





‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestgaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PoRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SuRPLUs of over THREE MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 3. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able combemannine. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
. . DIRECTORS. . . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


Thomas Williams,Jr., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Henry Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital an. > - +» $500,000.00 
a d in), . . . . a sooe oo 

us . . . . . . * 
Undivided Profits,. | | | 10,492.06 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyan done. Loans 
made on M 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU KNOW_ 


—— 


That a little money spent with us 
will make you happier? What is 
more cheering than a bright, tasty 
paper on the walls of your home ? 
Nothing furnishes like Wad/ Paper 
for the money. Come, let us 
cheer you up a bit. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company.. 
12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 


Two Doors from Market Street. 





President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww». B, LANE, Tithe and Trust Officer. 


Charies 8. Hinchman, 

Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
8. Davis Page, Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. 
Thomas R. Gil 





